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WESTERN RESERVE ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTION, 


The friends of the Anti-slavery cause, repre- 
senting the counties of T'rumbull,Portage, Sum- 
mit, Medina, Lorain, Cuyahoga, Geauga and 
Stark, met at Hudson, at 11 o’clock, A. M. on 
Wednesday the 16th Feb., A. D. 1842, in pur- 
suance of the notice given by Edward Wade, 
Esq., of Cuyahoga. 

The convention was organized by the ap- 
pointment of Quintus F. Atkins, of Cuyahoga, 
Chairman, and B. F. Hoffman, of Trumbull, 
Secretary. 

On motion the Chair appointed F. B. Hudson, 
of Lorain, E. Wade, of Cuyahoga, G. W. Tv- 
ler, of Medina, and James D. ‘Tayler, of 'Trum. 
bull, @ committee to draft resolutions and pro- 
pose business for the Convention. After a short 
recess, the Convention was called to order, and 
on motion of Mr, Wade, all those friendly to 
the principles of abolition were invited to take 





great political parties into which the country is 
now divided, do admit slaveholders into their 
ranks while they hold slaves and advocate 
slavery, they do not therefore hold to principles 
inconsistent with the enslavement of the people, 
but on the contrary, both parties would equally 
attain their ends, although nine-tenths of the 
people were held as the goods and chattles per- 
sonal of the other tenth. 


8th. Resolved, That such parties are not 
worthy of the confidence and support of the 
people of the free states. 


9th. Resolved, That, as might have been an- 
ticipated, slaveholding legislation has controlled 
the Government since the great slaveholding 
triumph in 1822, of the Missouri compromise, 
and it will continue to do so, until the people 
select such men for office as will neither bend 
to the ferocity nor be seduced by the blandish- 
ments of the slave power. 


10th. Resolved, That the people of the free 
States are imperiously called upon by the prin- 
ciples of self-preservation, and by the respect 
they owe to the memory of their forefathers, to 
stand for the defence of their own rights against 
ihe assaults of the slave power. 

11th. Resolved, That the object of our po- 
litical organization, is the disenthralment of the 
nation from the destructive consequences of 
slaveholding legislation, and to confine the slave 
power solely to the limits of the slave states; 
and, that to this end, we invite the co-operation 
of all our fellow citizens of the free States, who 
coincide with us in political principle, and we 
hereby pledze ourselves to continue our organi- 
zation as a liberty party until these principles 
snall triumph. 


12th. Resolved, That while we consider 
hearty opposition to slavery in all candidates to 
office of trust and influence, as an indispensable 
qualification, we do not deem it the only qualifi- 
cation; and that we shall not aim to secure the 
success of our cause at the expense of the oth- 








seats with the members. 


The committee on business having reported 
resolutions, the same were taken up in order; 
several of which, after eliciting able and inter- 
esting discussion, were adopted. 


After a short recess, the Hon. L. King, being 
present at the Convention, was called upon to 
respond to the first resolution,which was adopt- 
ed, concurring in his nomination for Governor, 


er great moral interests of the community. 
13th. Resolved, ‘That while we set forth our 
own grievances,we do not forget the slave,& for 
his sake we will not cease to use all lawful 
and justifiable means, political, moral, and 
religious to obtain his immediate emancipa- 
tion. 

14th. Resolved, That we consider the laws 
of the State of Ohio respecting the black and 





by the State Convention held at Columbus— 
Judge King responded in a most able address 
of considerable length, in which he riveted the 
attention of his hearers with most astounding 
developments of slaveholding domination in this 
Union, and the encroachment of the slave power 
upon the free institutions of this country. 

Mr. Longhead, of Hudson, and other mem- 
ters of the Convention, having stated that the 
Rev. Mr. Hastings, agent of the American Col- 
onization Society, had lately reported in| Hud- 
son, and other places on the Reserve, that Ger- 
rit Smith, Esq., of Peterboro’ N. Y., had ceased 
his opposition to that Society, and had lately 
eontributed to its funds; and that Mr. Hastings 
made the report as an inducement to abolitionists 
to contribute to his cause. And also a letter lately 
written by Mr. Smith, on this subject, giving 
a positive denial of any such facts as stated by 
Mr. Hastings, and asserting on the contrary his 
continued and unqualified opposition to the Col- 
onization scheme, being produced and read to 
the Convention. 

On motion, it was therefore 

Resolved, ‘That the foregoing facts be pub- 
lished with the proceedings of this Convention 
for the benefit of the Anti-Slavery public. 


Convention adjourned till 8, A. M. Thursday 
morning the 17th. 


Atthe hour appointed, the convention was 
again called to order,& proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the remaining resolutions reported by 
the committee, and sundry other resolutions of- 
fered by individual members, which were, after 
proper modification and amendment, and after 
much spirited and candid discussion, adopted 
with great unanimity and much good feeling. 


The resolutions are, as follows, viz: 


Ist. Resolved, That we heartily concur in 
the nomination of the Hon. Leicester King, at 
the late State Convention, as a candidate for the 
office of Governor of the State of Ohio, that we 
will use all honorable means to secure his elec- 
tion, and that we cordially recommend him to 
the suffrages and support of all our fellow citi- 
zens. 


2d. Resolved that we appove the address of 
the Liberty State Convention to the people of 
Ohio, and that we would press its general peru- 
sal and recommend the equally general adoption 
of its sentiments. 


3d. Resolved, That we approve of the ad- 
dress of the Hon. Leicester King, published in 
the Columbus Freeman, and recommend its 
— to the people of the Reserve and the 
late. 


4th. Resolved, That by reason of the influ- 
ence of the stave power on the two great polit- 
ical parties, the Union of these States has failed 
to “establish justice, promote the general wel- 
fare or secure the blessings of liberty’ to the 
people of the confederacy, & has become main- 
ly aleague, the end of which is to enable two 
hundred and fifty thousand slaveholders to op- 
Press and plunder two and a_ half millions of 
slaves at the sacrifice of every other interest of 
the country. 

Sth. Resolved, ‘That so long as a manis just 
a good a Democrat, just as good a Whig, and 
just as good a Conservative, who holds any of 
his fellow men in bondage, and declares ‘that 
slavery is the “natural condition of the laboring 
classes,” as one who repudiates the system and 
holds that by nature‘all men are created free and 
equal, and are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” so long 
itis arrant hypocricy or the grossest imbecility 
to advocate those parties as favorable to the 
rights of men. 
é 6th. Resolved, That so long as slaveholders 
are admitted into the ranks of any political par- 
ty, so long will it be necessary to conform the 
Principles of such party to the views of such 
— slaveholding partisans; and that such par- 
w Cannot in the nature of things hold to prin- 
— with the enslavement of the 


7th. Resolved, That, inasmuch as the two 


mulatto persons, and the law concerning fugi- 
tives from service and labor, as disgraceful to 
the State and people of Ohio. 

15th. Resolved, ‘That the congeniality of the 
southern climate to the physical condition of the 
free colored people of the South, and their re- 
lation to their kindred who are still in bondage, 
present inducements for their continued resi- 
dence there, which would never be overcome 
except by the most relentless and sanguinary 
persecution. 

16th. Resolved, That this persecution is ex- 
ercised in the execution of the laws recently 
enacted in several states, whose object is tovex- 
pel the free colered people from their limits,and 
that this persecution will continue, till slavery 
cease to exist. 

17th. Resolved, ‘That while 8,000 free co- 
lored people in Ky., 23,000 in N. C., 50,000 
in Va., and 63,000 in Md., are subjected to the 
execution of those merciless enactments, and 
the operation of cruel public sentiment, they 
must and will continue to crowd the North as 
the only breathing place where they can enjoy 
a moment’s repose. 

18th. Resolved, That the only effectual mea- 
sure to prevent the flooding of the North with a 
colored population, is the abolition of slavery 
at the South, and that those who object to abo- 
lition on the ground that it will deluge the North 
with blacks, ought on the other hand to be the 
strongest advocates of emancipation, .as it alone 
can relieve them of the presence of a class 
whose contiguity is so offensive to them. 

19th. Resolved, ‘That nothing in the above 
resolution shall be understood as sanctioning the 
wicked prejudice which abridges the right of 
any human being to pursue his happiness where 
he pleases. : 
20th. Whereas, The Constitution of the 
State of Ohio in maintainance of the true foun- 
dation of human government declares that the 
people “have at all times a complete power to 
altar, reform or abolish their government when- 
ever they may deem it necessary;”” and where- 
as the true doctrine of democratic government 
never can recognize the right of the represent- 
atives to assume the station of censor 
to dictate to the people upon what grievances, 
either real or imaginary, they may be heard; 
and whereas the legislature of the State of Ohio 
is by oath required to support that constitution 
and by profession bound to support all the prin- 
ciples of true democracy; and whereas the Hon. 
John Quincy Adams in presenting to the House 
of Representatives of the United States a peti- 
tion for the peaceable dissolution of ‘the Union,’ 
did no more, in the opinion of this convention, 
than the above principles required of his repre- 
sentative character; and whereas the legislature 
of this State has passed a resolution censuring 
Mr. Adams for the act; ‘Therefore— 


21st. Resolved, That we regard the action 
of the legislature upon said resolution of censure 
as a fit occasion to call to their recollection that 
sentiment of the constitution of the State of 
Ohio, which is contained in these words, ‘That 
a frequent recurrence to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil government is absolutely necessa- 
ry to preserve the blessings of liberty,’’ and 
that we regard said resolution of censure as a 
palpable violation of the letter and spirit of the 
constitution of this state, anti-republican in all 
its features and utterly incompatible with the 
democratic principles of human government. 

22d. Resolved, That the legislature of this 
State be requested, forthwith, to rescind said 
resolution of censure. 

23rd. Resolved, ‘That the foregoing pre- 
amble and resolutions be signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary and forwarded to Benj. F. 
Wade, Esq., of the Ohio Senate, with a request 
that the same may be presented to the legis- 
lature as the respectful petition of this conven- 
tion. 


24th. Resolved, That we regard the attempts 
recently made in Congress by the slaveholders 
of the South and their coadjutors, to prostrate 
John Quincy Adams, as one of the numerous 
exertions made by slavery to coerce the submis- 
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sion of the free states, and notout of any sacred 
regard for the Union. 

25th. Resolved, That Mr. Adams for his able 
defence of himself, of the rights of the North, 
and the right of petition, and for his firm main- 
tenance of the principles of human liberty in the 
face of slavery, deserves the gratitude of his 
countrymen; and for that he has recently in be- 
half of these principles withstood the fierce fire 
of the southern dictators and maintained un- 
scathed the post of a freeman, we tender him 
our congratulation and thanks. 


26th. Resolved, ‘That the above resolutions, 
together with the preamble and resolutions rela- 
tive to the resolution of censure passed by the 
legislature of this State, be signed by the chair- 
man and secretary, and communicated to Mr. 
Adams. 


27th. Resolved, That our fellow-citizen, the 
Hon. J. Giddings, member of the House of 
Representatives of the United States from this 
State, is entitled to our esteem, and commenda- 
tion for the fearlessness with which he has as- 
sailed the corruptions of slavery, and defended 
the rights of the free states in the face of a slave- 
holding Congress before which so many have 
quailed. 


28ih. Resolved, That the above resolution be 
signed by the President and Secretary and en- 
closed to Mr. Giddings. 

29th. Resolved, ‘That John Tyler, President 
of the United States, be respectfully requested 
to emancipate his slaves, on the ground that it 
is not fit that the head of the ‘freest government 
on earth,’ should be a slaveholder. 

30th. Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion signed by the President and Secretary 
of this Convention, be communicated to Presi- 
dent T'yler. 

31st. Resolved, That the principal object of 
the American Colonization Society is the same 
as that aimed at by the laws that oppress the 
free colored man both at the South and the 
North, (viz. to get rid of him) and those laws 
that would deprive the slave of liberty until he 
consents to leave his country; it is therefore an 
important part of the system of oppression. 
32d. Resolved, That the imprisonment of 
Messrs. Burr, Work and Thompson, in the 
State of Missouri, for the term of 12 years for 
the alledged crime of larceny, when the fact 
proved against them was merely advising a 
slave to go to a free state, was a base perversion 
of law and justice, perpetrated only to gratify 
the malignity of the slaveholding spirit; and 
those young men have our deepest sympathies 
and our solemn assurances that we will not 
cease to do battle with the slave power until 
such deeds shall cease to stain the character of 
our country. 
33d. Resolved, That we, by the above resolu- 
tion, do not mean to approve of direct interfer- 


reason among others, that moral and_ political 
action in the free states being congenial with our 
constitutional obligations,are a more speedy and 
effectual remedy for the evil of slavery. 

34th. Resolved, ‘That in the judgment of 
this convention, human governments next to the 
divine government, are the most efficient en- 
gines of moral power, and hence in our own 
representative democracy, conscientious voting 
is one of the most effectual means of moral sua- 
sion, and hence too, every friend of liberty is 
morally bound to vote for none but upright and 
intelligent men to fill the offices of the repub- 
lic. 

35th. Resolved, That we recommend that 
county liberty conventions be held in each coun- 
ty on the Reserve as speedily as possible for the 
purpose of organizing in each school district, 
town, and county; and that each county appoint 
a central committe, one duty of which shall be 
to digest and publish an efficient plan of organi- 
zation for such county. 


36th. Resolved, That as a convention we ap- 
prove of the efforts of the colored people of this 
State, to establish a manual labor institation for 
their special benefit in some part of the Union 
where the laws are not oppressive; and we 
cordially recommend their object to the patron. 
age of the benevolent community. 

Resolved, That the above resolution be signed 
by the president and secretary of this conven- 
tion, and be put into the hands of Mr. Foster, 
the authorized agent of the proposed institu- 
tution. 

37th. Resolved, That from representations 
made to this convention, we are satisfied that Mr. 
Joseph Mason, an agent for the settlement of 
colored people at Amherstburgh, is a man of 
good character; that the object of his mission is 
one of benevolence and deserves the contribu- 
tions of the public. 

Resolved, That the above be signed by the 
president and the secretary of the convention, 
and be put into the hands of Mr. Mason. 


38th. Resolved, That the thanks of this con- 
vention be tendered to the proprietors of the 
Congregational Meeting House, in Hudson, for 
the use of their house to hold this convention; 
and to the citizens of Hudson for their hospital- 
ity. 
39th. Resolved, That the Philanthropist, Co- 
lumbus Freeman, and the several papers publish- 
ed in the Reserve be requested to publish the 
proceedings of this convention. 
40th. Resolved, That this convention adjourn 
to meet again at Warren,'l’rumbull co. Ohio, on 
the second Wednesday in April next. 

Convention adjourned. 

QUINTUS F. ATKINS, President. 
Bens. F. Horrman, Secretary. 
Feb. 17, 1842. 








For the Philanthropist. 


THE CANDIDATES WE NEED, 

Dr. Bailey— 

Many of your readers will un- 
derstand the bearing of the few remarks that 
follow, without any formal statement of prefato- 
ry reasons for making them. 

One of the most difficult things, in the forma- 
tion of a new party, is the selection of suitabe 
candidates for the higher offices in the gift of 
the people. The difficulties in the case are 
many. , 

Ist. ‘Those men, who have heretofore, been 
prominent in public life, are linked to the old 
parties, by the ties of reputation, interest, babit- 
ual associations, and long cherished opinions. 
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Even when their hearts are inclined to do it, 
such men find it very difficult to break these 
party ties, and form themselves anew, politic- 
ally, on the model of the opinions of the new 
party. Yet, unless they do so, they are 
unfit to be its candidates for high offices, or for 
any. 

2nd. Itis very difficult to lead those who 
have long acted with, say the Whig party, to 
put entire, or sufficient confidence, in those who 
have been very prominent in the ranks, or party 
strifes of their opponents. Hence, the selec- 
tion of prominent leaders of one old party, as 
leaders of the new one is very _ ill-judged, in 
most cases, if itis desired to combine in the 
new party, men who have previously belonged 
to the old ones. ‘There are wise exceptions, 
where men hace sacrificed their party te prin- 
ciple, or where they are persons of peculiar 
and unquestioned integrity; but they are not 
many. 

3rd. We ourselves, have so long looked to 
certain leaders to mark out for us the course of 
policy we shall support, that we insensibly 
come to think that these men have a sort of 
right to guide us; and that there are none oth- 
ers so adequate to the task—and we leave them, 
to join a new party, with great reluctance. 
Ilence, too, if such men favor our views, in any 
measure, we are ready to sustain them still, tho’ 
they mey be opposed to the most important 
principles we cherish. ‘bis was fully illustra- 
ted in the course of abolitionists in the election 
contest of 1840, when they suffered the old 
leaders of public feeling and public action to 
guide them into an utter neglect (to use so 
strange a term) of the great principles on which 
our Government is founded, as a Government of 
law, and of true republicanism. 

These various difficulties, the friends of the 
Liberty cause, in Massachusetts, where the 
Party was first organized, thoroughly, had to 
contend with, in the fullest degree. ‘Will you 
vote fora Whig, ora Loco? Will you say 
you have no confidence in such, and such men? 
Who is your candidate? We never heard of 
him! Did he ever hold office? Why didn’t 
you nominate this or that man? ‘Then we would 
have voted for him. But as for this candidate, 
we know not the man.” 

How often has the writer of this article had 
to contend with those and similar objections, in 
the form of questions, that would have an an- 
swer! 

But now, these difficulties no longer exist. 
Why? Not so much because men prominent in 
political life have joined the party, in that State. 
But because the friends of Liberty selected com- 
petent men, men true to principle, aud of good 
character, to represent their principles; and by 
voting for them made them great men, so to 
speak. Few of their candidates, in 1840, and 
*41, had ever been Legislators or public men. 
Buta few thousands of vos fer them gave 


fitness for office. Indeed, it was commonly said, 
by men of all parties, that the Liberty candid- 
ates, say for the State Senate, 40 in number, 
were better men, men of more talent, and edu- 
cation, and business knowledge, than the can- 
didates of either of the old parties. And it was 
true! Yet scarcely one of them had ever been in 
public life! Bunt it is hard to shake off the do- 
minion of old leaders and old party influences. 
And new members of the party desire, some- 
times, to bring with them, as candidates, the 
half converted leaders of the old parties! As it 
is now, the Liberty men in Massachusetts say 
to them, ‘‘gentlemen, there is no lack of can- 
didates. ‘he men who have so long led the 
people blindfolded to the support of slavery and 
servile parties, will be too likely, still, to prove 
‘blind leaders of the blind.’ ‘The intellect and 
wisdom of the land is by no means exhausted in 
furnishing candidates for the old servile parties, 
that are ready to vanish away.” 

From some movements in Ohio, in regard to 
the proposed Convention, and from private let- 
ters, I apprehend the friends of the Liberty 
cause, to a considerable extent, are in just the 
state of mind to which reference has been made, 
in those remarks. And I am by no means sure 
that the experience of others will be any effectual 
cure for their errors, as I deem them—Experi- 
entia docet. Butshe is sometimes a bad school- 
mistress, armed witha heavy ferule, and her 
blows fell. 

What is the true policy of a new party, in se- 
lecting its candidates? Look at certain import- 
ant principles of action and judgment. 

Ist. ‘The candidates must be competent to 
the discharge of the duties of the office. Better 
nominate none, than incompetent men. 

2nd. They must, in the fullest manner em- 
brace, and, therefore, represent our distinctive 
principles and measures of policy. 

3rd. In other respects, they should be men 
who are the least obnoxious, from their princi- 
ples or conduct, on other questions of public in- 
terest, to men whom we desire to. win over 
trom the ranks of other parties, 

4th. Hence, it is better to present new men, 
as a general rule, as candidates for office, than 
to rely upon the services of men long wedded 
to all the vices as well as excellencies of old 
parties. 

5th. Candidates should be sought who will 
attract that support which depends mainly upon 
a regard to right, moral and political principles. 
This will make the increase of the party, per- 
haps, less rapid; but it will be more sure, and 
permanent, and will make its power, in the end, 
more irresistible. The immediate possession 
of power, in the State, or in the nation, is less 
desirable than the capacity to wield that power, 
when attained, with the support of a party so 
firm, so frained, in right principles of action, 
that their steadfast adherence to the purposes of 
the organization may be depended upon. If 
James G. Birney was President to-day, he 
would be almost powerless to do good. In 1848, 
he may enter the Capitol surrounded by a band 
of faithful men strong enough to defend and to 
carry out the measures indicated by that excel- 
lent man, and great statesman—and I will here 
say that I never knew a man who commanded 
in so high a degree the affectionate reverence of 
all who came in contact with him, whatever 
their views, talents or social position might be, 
as Mr. Birney did, among the intelligent popn- 
lation of New England. Old and wise men, 
who knew Washington, have said, that they 
never met with one who resembled him so much, 
in transparent purity, integrity, meekness, 
dignity, prudence, soundness, maturity of judg- 
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| judgment, his recent admirable letter to the Na- 
tional Corresponding Committee, 1s one of the 
many proofs of the correctness of such opinions. 
That letter will be read, in other years, as one 
of the greatest of American State Papers. 

Suppose such a man now unknown, had 
never filled any prominent position in the pub- 
lic eye. It is a deed for which millions would 
be grateful to make him known, and give him 
power to bless them. But heis known. ‘There’s 
not a man of intelligence in the land that has 
not as much acquaintance with his name, talents, 
and character as is necessary to make him, if in 
other respects fitted for it, a popular candidate 
for office. If any think otherwise, because a 
few of the old blind leaders of the blind, who 
hardly know that liberty has a friend, oceasion- 
sionally ask, ‘*Who is he?’ they are greatly 
mistaken, But this instance is a fit illustration 
of the principle, in all cases. ‘The true doc- 
trine is Know ovr MEN From our PrinciPces, 
not principles from our men. ‘These brief hints, 
and heads of thought, are respectfully submit. 
ted to Mr. ©. and many other well known 
members of the Liberty Party, by their fellow- 
laborer in it, 

CHARLES T. TORREY. 


For the Philanthropist. 
LIBERTY PARTY. 
Doctor Bailey— 

I rejoice there has at length 
been organized a party in this State, whose 
principles are such that honest hearts may sup- 
port. Let the Liberty Party proceed as they 
have commenced in this State; let their future 
course be straight forward, upright and open, 
and it is impossible but that success must at- 
tend them. ‘I'he people will rally around those 
who truly and sincerely support LIBERTY, 
the Constitution, and the Union. I trust the 
party will avoid every question foreign from 
the great objects for which it has been organ- 
ized, and in carrying out their designs will be 
eareful to advocate only such measures as are 
not vivlative of onr Constitution and constitu- 
tional laws. But I would also add, that even 
some things should be let alone against which 
there may be no legal provisions, and yet te 
dangerous to the perpetuity of our Government 
and to the union of the States. Such [ con- 
ceive to be the character of some of the pro- 
ceedings of the friends of Liberty at the Kast, 
and especially their address to the slaves of the 
South. LTconsider this an exceedingly ill ad- 
vised and hasty act, calculated for no good and 
fraught with much evil to our cause. L am 
aware that the author of that address is one of 





the most benevolent of men and deeply imbued 
with the spirit of Christ, but the best of men 
sometimes err, notonly in judgment, but in 
heart. In this case the error of the head is the 
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the heart is its benevolence at the expense of 
strict morality. I have often looked into the 
recommendation to the fugitive slaves to take 
whatever may expedite their flight on their 
way to Canada. I cannot consent to the doc- 
trine that one man can justly secure himself 
from the robbery of his rights by another, by 
himself robbing a third party. No man has a 
right to take my horse hitched at my door, un- 
der any circumstances whatsoever, and appro- 
priate him to his own use. [low knows he 
but my case is as pressing as his? [tis true I 
might excuse the wropg done me on account of 
the peculiarity of the case, but this is no ac- 
knowledgment of the morality of the act. I 
therefore sincerely hope that the author of the 
address will do what he can to recall at least 
that portion of it in which he has recommended 
to fugitives from service the appropriation to 
themselves of whatever they find in their way 
to expedite their flight. But I also sincerely 
wish that the whole address could be recalled. 
What general good can it subserve? ‘The 
slaves generally cannot read it, and what then 
is the use of addressing them? Further, it is 
just such a document as will effect the stricter 
observance of those State laws Which forbid 
their learning to read. Again, it will induce 
Southern planters to be more vigilant over the 
local post-offices, and to adopt more effective 
measures to prevent the circulation of anti- 
slavery papers. We find it now very difficult 
to reach the ears or eyes of slaveholders, altho’ 
our profession has always been that we should 
address not the slave but the master; how much 


that makes the great statesman. Iu my humble 
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On motion, Resolved, ‘That this convention sanctions 
the nomination of Judge King. 

On motion, Resolved, 'Mhat a committee of five bo ap- 
pointed with power to call a convention at St. Clairs- 
ville, whenever they may it deem expedient so to do, tor 
the purpose of devising some more eflicacious measures 
of laying the principles of the Liberty party before 
the people of this county and that the said commit- 
tee prepare and present to such convention a report there- 
on. 

The chair appointed the following gentlemen as said 
committee, Dr. Waters, Jesse Gregg, Eli Nichols, Win, 
McClain and Dr. Strall. 

On motion adjourned. 

WM, McCLAIN, See. 

WM. DILLON, Chairman. 


Yom our Washington Correspondent. 
The Great Slave Case between Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, 


Staie of the Case. ‘T'wo slaves of Mary- 
land, owned by one Ashmead, became somewhat 
infirm, and were allowed to retire to a distant 
part of the estate, and provide for themselves. 
There a daughter was born to them. ‘That daugh- 
ter was never claimed as a slave by the owner of 
the parents. She finally married a free man of 
color, and had several children. At length, for 
some cause, Jerry Morgan and his family re- 
moved just over the line into Penusylvania.— 
One or more children were born there. Sever- 
al years after, the neice and heiress of Ashmead 
married, and the husband undertook to reclaim 
the woman and her children as his property-— 
He went into Pennsylvania, procured a warrant 
from a justice named Henderson and. arrested 
them. ‘This warrant, Llenderson by mistake, 
had made returnable to himself instead of the 
county judge, as the law of Pennsylvania re- 
quired. On reflection, he refused to proceed 
farther with the ease. ‘The persons, Edmund 
Prigg and others, who arrested the slaves, man- 
aged to persuade Morgan to leave the family in 
their hands, at atavern near the line, for the 
night, promising, in the morning to carry them 
before the judge to decide their chim. But, in 
the night time they went over the line into Mary- 
land, carrying Mrs. Morgan and all her children 
with them. ‘hey were indicted by the grand 





jury for kidnapping, under the statute of Penn- 
sylvania, which prohibits the forcible removal, 
or enticing away to make or hold as slaves, any 
free colored persons, and prohibits the removal 
of a person claimed as a slave, except by war- 
rant from a county, or higher judge, given on 
proof made by two witnesses, neither of whom 
shall be the owner or agent of the master of such 
slaves. 

Prigy and his companions were demanded by 
the Exceutive of Pennsylvania, from that of Ma- 
ryland, but the delivery was refused. “This led 
to a long controversy which resulted in allow- 
ing a verdict to be taken, pro forma, in the Penn- 
sylvania courts, against Prigg, in order to re- 
rape tte 98 18 dG SUA R TAHA Ante He Tay 
of the United States in 1793, under whieh the 
parties severally claimed to act, were constitu- 
tional or not. ‘The real parties before the Su- 
preme Court were the two States. "or Mary- 
land as plaintiff in error, Nelson and Meredith, 
of Baltimore. For Pennsylvania, Hamlin of 
York, and Ovid F. Johnson, Attorney General 

















more difficult will it be now, that that profes- 
sion is falsified? Again, why throw impedi- 
ments in the way of accomplishing the liberation 
of two millions and a half through moral and 
constitutional means, for the sake of liberating 
hastily a few thousand who might with much 
tribulation find their way to Canada? Let us 
deliberate well on the consequences of such 
proceedings, before we undertake to defy the 
rage of the slaveholder and the power of the 
nation, But I rejoice that the Liberty Party of 
Ohio are not chargeable with any such pro- 
ceedings, and I entreat,my brethren in the West 
to give no sanction to them either publicly or 
privately. If we cannot act in union with our 
friends in the Eastern States, we must do what 
we can without their aid. Yet I shall deeply 
regret such a necessity, and 1 cannot but anx- 
iously expect a National Convention of Liberty 
Party men to settle the terms upon which we 
may act in union. 

May God speed the day when North and 
South, East and West shall all be united to sus- 
tain the principles of Liberty, Justice and 
Righteousness throughout the world. [ 

WM. HENRY BRISBANE. 


Proceedings of the Liberty Convention for Bel- 
mont County, held at Belmont, O. Feb. 19th, 1842. 


Pursuant to previous notice, the friends of Constitu- 
tional Jiberty assembled at the Methodist Mecting House, 
for the purpose of responding to the proceedings held 
at the liberty convention at Columbus on the 29th Dec. 
last. 

E. Nichols called the house to order and nominated 
Wm, Dillon, Chairman, who was thereupon unanimous- 
ly elected, 

Wm. McClain was chosen secretary. 

On motion, the resolutions of the above named con- 
vention were read. 

The following resolution was then offered and after be- 
ing discussed by several gentlemen, who advocated the 
necessity of carrying out the principles of the resolutions 
therein named, was unanimously, adopted. 

Resolved, That this convention sanction the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Liberty Convention held at Colum- 
bus, on Dec. 29th, and that measures be taken to carry 


of Pennsylvania. 

The case was opened by Mr. Nelson. I sliall 
give only a very summary statement of his po- 
sitions. After a statement of the leading facts 
in the case, he remarked that the judicial power 
vested in the Government of the Union, extend- 
ed to all cases arising under the Constitution, 
and any laws and treaties made in pursuance 
thereof. ‘I'hat instrument, however, did not pre- 
scribe the mode in which those judicial func- 
tions should be distributed and exercised, ‘The 
act of 1793, vested a portion of the power in- 
certain courts and magistrates, to aid in securing 
to the owners of slaves their righis, which were 
guarantied by the Constitution. ‘The act did 
not, it was true, contemplate what was common- 
ly considered a judicial process at common law, 
but a more summary rule of enforcing the rights 
of claimants. 

In the case of Martin vs. Hunter's lessees, 
this court has decided that Congress might par- 
cel out the judicial power vested in the Govern- 
ment at its discretion,as to the persons by whom 
and the extent to which it should be exercised. 
They had exercised that discretion in the act of 
1793. That act contemplated a preliminary pro- 
ceeding to ascertain the right of the master, to 
remove his fugitive slave to the state from which 
he fled, and where alone, before a proper tribu- 
nal, the question of the claimant’s right to his 
services was to be adjudicated, if any question 
was made concerning it. ‘he power of the jus- 
lice,or other examining magistrate was limited to 
the single inquiry, as to the regularity of the 
claimant’s proceedings under the act of Con- 
gress. ‘The validity of his title to the services 
of the fugitive was to be decided elsewhere. 


‘The very nature of the power he argued, ren- 
dered the exercise of itby Congress, exclusive. 
For an exclusive exercise of it by Congress,was 
necessary to give effect to it, so as to secure the 
rights of the slaveholder. ‘I'he legislation of the 
State on the subject, therefore, was as much pro- 
hibited as if it was done in the express words of 
the Constitution-— See case of Sturgis vs. 


What is the object of the clause in the Consti- 
tution concerning fugitives from service and 
labor? It was to secure to the States the rights 
they had conventionally enjoyed while colonies; 
and enable the claimant to exercise the right of 
reclaiming his servant with the least inconven- 
ience. It aimed to secure an uniformity of pro- 
ceedings, by vesting the entire power over the 
subject in one body. It was obvious enough 
that if this power was left to the several States, 
to regulate the exerise of it aceording to their dif. 
ferent views, or caprices, it would amount tono- 
thing. Different modes of trial, and kinds and 
amounts of proof would be required, to the great 
loss of the time and money of the owner ; who 
might after all, find it impracticable to establish 
his claim as required. Besides, a certificate 
from a judge of one State, in that case, could 
not enable the owner to carry his slave through 
any other State to reach his residence. 

Even if a concurrent power to legislate ex- 
isted in the State legislatures, originally, the ex- 
ercise of that power by Congress suspended the 
power of the State to legislate, as this Court had 
decided in the case of Houston vs, Moore.— 
Wheaton’s Repository. 

Pennsylvania, in this ease, exercised the same 
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Congress, in 1793, is to secure the rights of the 
slaveholder. ‘The law therefore, was void. 

But there was another important principle in- 
volved. If there was any conflict between the 
law of Congress and that of the State, the latter 
must yield to the former. ‘That conflict existed 
in this ease. Compare the two laws. 1. ‘The 
act of Congress authorizes the owner to seize 
his slave anywhere, without any warrant. ‘The 
State law requires a warrant. 

2. The law of Congress atlows the oath of 
the owner or his agent to be taken in evidence. 
The State law excludes both. 

3. ‘The law of Congress imposes severe pen- 
alties on any one who shall delay or hinder the 
owner in arresting or conveying away his slave. 
The law of Pennsylvania authorizes a delay at 
the instance of the fugitive! Her act of 1836, 
under which the defendents, Prigg and others, 
were indicted, makes that kidnapping, which is 
expressly authorized by the law of 1793. For 
it may consist in removing a slave according to 
the terms of that act, but contrary to those of 
the‘law of Pennsylvania. ‘The fugitive in this 
ease was removed according to the law of 1793, 
aud the verdict against Prigg, therefore, ought 
to be reversed. 

Hamlin, of York, Pa., for the defendant, in 
error, in a glowing exordium, set forth the impor- 
tance of the subject to the rights and liberties of 
the people ofevery part of our country. It was 
a subject which no hand should touch irrever- 
ently. And he doubted not that the Court ap- 
preciated its importance, and were prepared to 
adjudicate it without prejudice to either party, 
He then recited the facts in the case, and the 
successive steps by which the cause had been 
brought before this Court by adjudication; as 
well as the provisions of the act of 1836, under 
which the defendants were indicted. Penn- 
sylvania was surprised, he said, to hear Mary- 
Jand contend that the provisions of this act were 
unconstitutional ; for it was passed at the in- 
stance and according to the wishes of Commis- 
sionets from Maryland. 

The object of taking from mere justices of 
the Peace any: power over this subject, was that 
this class of persons were liable to be prejudi- 
ced in favor of liberty, and against the rights of 
the claimant. ‘here was a class who were anti- 
slavery, and disposed to shield the slave ; and 
there was a class who were disposed to aid in 
making slaves, of even frec persons. Watching 
with tiger eyes every person of color, they were 
ready to arrest them even if no one appeared to 
elaim them, and sell them to those who were as 
unprincipled as themselves. Pennsylvania wish- 
ed to guard against both these classes of per- 
sons. She says to Maryland we dont want your 
slave property ; but we will take care that no 
freeman shall be made a slave.” 

_A “claim” in the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, is not a mere peremptory demand. If it 
was, the legislation of Congress would be exclu- 
ded as much as that of any State. Indeed the 
very language of the Constitution concerning 
the claim, supposes the legislation to regulate 
the mode in which the claim shall be egtablish- 
ed, ‘no person shall be discharged, ete. in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein.”— 
Why speak of such laws and regulations unless 
they existed? If that clause were omitted, the 
inference that the States no power to legislate 
would be correct. But the clause evidently re- 
ferred to existing laws as well as to future leg- 
islation. It said to the States, * you shall not 
discharge from service or labor” any person so 
held. Make what laws you please provided you 
do not pass that limit, if on investigation, it ep- 
pears thas a man Owes Service or lavor. ~ 

The fact that both Congress and the States 
have legislated, shows that the power of con- 
current legislation was supposed to exist.— 
Would the very framers of the Constitution have [ 
forgotten their meaning, if the word * claim’ 
was so all grasping in its signification. A claim 
is achallenge of right or interest, something, 
therefore, which is to be settled by a due pro- 
cess of law. Why was nota stronger word 
ueed,if more than this was meant. No such cons- 
truction as Maryland contends for, was given to 
the clause in all the debates upon it. Madison 
spoke of it as only a means of “reclaiming our 
slaves’’ Gov. Randolph called it a facility for 
“vindicating our property which we never had 
before ; a right to pursue our slaves into every 
part of the country.”” ‘The spirit of the Con- 
stitution was intended to protect the liberty of 
the subject. But if the power of * claim” was 
#0 extensive, a freeman might be seized and en- 
slaved by asimple allegation. It would destroy 
vall the benefits of the Constitution ‘at one fell 
Swoop.” 

At had been supposed that the power of re- 
caption was guarantied. But Chancellor Wal- 
avorth, in the case of Jack, had declared that it 
mever-existed prior to the Constitution. C. C. 
Pinkney, (see Elliot’s Debates, vol. 1,) de- 
clared in the S. C. convention, in defending this 
article: ‘It gives us.2 power to pursue and re- 
cover our property which we never possessed 
before.” But if the power was all it was con- 
tended, it was worse than the infamous “lettres 
de cachet,” in the age of Louis ix. 

Maryland contended that the power to legis- 
late on this subject was exclusively in Congress. 
Or if it belonged to the States concurrently, the 
power to exercise it ceased when Congress, the 
supreme legislature, had once done it, 

But if this power was vested only in Congress 
‘it must be expressed somewhere in the Consti- 
tution. It was neither given in express terms 
to Congress, nor was the exercise of it prohibi- 
ted to the States. It stood then on entirely dif- 
ferent ground from the power over the militia, 
or on the subject of bankrupt laws. ‘There are 
four poings to be considered. 1. Did the power 
to legislate on this subject belong to the States 
Yefore the Constitution was adopted? Of this 
there could be no doubt. ‘They were independ- 
ent States, could make peace and declare war, 
and possessed all the attributes of sovereignty. 
The slavery question was entirely within their 
jurisdiction. Portions of their sovereign pow- 
er were taken and vested in the General Gov- 
ernment. But no power was given by implica- 
tion that was not necessary tothe Union. And 
then all powers net given were expressly reserv- 
ed to the States or to the people. Accordingly, 
South Carolina as early as 1695, Maryland in 

1715, and all the States in succession, had ex- 
ercised their power over this subject, unques- 
tioned. 

2. Was this one of the granted powers? So 
far as the right to make, and then by suitable ev- 
idence to establish a valid claim to slave proper- 
ty went, it was so, but no further. ‘The very 
phrase concerning the “claim,” implied the pre- 
sent and future existence of State laws on the 
subject. 

3. Does State legislation, which alone estab- 
lishes slavery, go beyond State sovereignty ?— 
The power of “claim” in this matter was a mere 
police power. It could not be permitted to lim- 
it the sovereign power of an independent State. 
Besides, the exercise of this power was not con- 
wenient, and therefore necessary for the public 
weal. There was no express division of pow- 
er, as on the militia question. It is no answer 
to this to say that the States would legislate dif- 
ferently, and therefore subject claimants to great 





trouble. We must take the Constitution as it is. 
If its provisions are not such as convenience re- 
quires,'it must be amended not disregarded. Nor 
is itof any avail to urge that the act of 1793, so 
soon after the adoption of the Constitution, has 
the force of a semi-judicial construction of it— 
That proves too much. — For the act sanctions 
what this court declared to be wrong, viz. the 
vesting of power in the State magistrates, by an 
act of Congress—see Ist Wheaton’s p. 330.— 
Where it is decided that Congress cannot give 
judicial power to any one who is not invested 
with a commision emanating from them, and 
holding office under them. For * the Presi- 
dent,’ says the Constitution, * shall commis- 
sion all officers of the United States.’ The 
magistrate of the State has no such commission 
—Art 2nd, See. Ist vests the judicial power in 
a Supreme court, and such others as Congress 
may ordain. ‘Their commission to execute a 
law of the U. States must emanate from Con- 
gress—see U.S. vs. Lathrop, 17th Johnson, p. 
4. Ely vs. Peyton, p. 239; and Ist Kent, p. 
402-2, 

This act of °93, therefore, shows that the 
Constitution is better understood now than it 
was then. Seealso, Wright vs Decon, 5th Ser- 
geantand Rawle P63. ‘There Judge Tigh. 
man decided that the fugitive must be delivered 
up ‘on elaim.”” But he gives no consfruction 
to the act of Congress, or to the Constitution. 
It was trie that in the case of Steele vs Draper 
2nd Pickering P11, the Judge gave his opin- 
ion that the mode of asserting that claim must 
be decided by Congress. But he gives no 
reason for that opinion—and the Constitution- 
ality of the act of 1793 was not called in ques. 
tion on the general ground that Congress had 
no power to legislate on the subject. It was 
true that in the case of Jack vs Martin, 12th 
Wendell p 314, Judge Nelson had declared that 
since the object of the Constitution was io se- 
cure their staves to the South, that object should 
be secured in the way best calculated to effect 
it, and therefore Congress should legislate; and 
they only, on the subject. But that ease, see 
Wendell, p 510, was not decided with reference 
to the Constitutional question, but on the ground 
that Jack admitted himself to be a slave, and 
the property of the claimant. And Chancellor 
Walworth, on a review of the case declared 
that he was not able to find any power given 
to Congress to legislate on the subject—by the 
Constitution. Besides there was an indirect 
construction given to the Constitution, in 4th 
Washington’s circuit court reports, p 396, 
where the legislation of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, and of Congress were both spoken of, and 
no doubt expressed of the right of the State to 
legislate. It speaks as if they possessed con- 
current jurisdiction. So Ist Baldwin, p 570, 
no doubt is intimated that such state legislation 
was valid, but rather the reverse. Nor 
4th, can this power be claimed as incidental to 
powers already granted—art Ist, sec 8, clause 
18 gives all powers necessary to carry into ef- 
fect the ** foregoing powers.”” But this power 
of legislation, in Congress, is not one of them. 
And Story, Com. 1238, declares that power ves- 
ted by the Constitution, cannot be construed 
so as to enlarge or add new powers not express- 
ly given. So lst Wheaton, p 326, this court 
decides that no powers not expressly given, or 
derived by necessary implication, are derivable 
from the ConStitution to any branch of the 
Government. Seealso Ist Kent. p 338. 

The power of recaption was a mere police 
power, as much so as that to regulate turnpike 
roads. See Gibbons vs Ogden, P 203. And 


nv suvht powew eoall haan givan far noa- 
tional purposes, important as it may be to some 
states. For a part only of the States have 
Slaves. 
Pennsylvania, at the solicitation of Mary- 
land had taken away from the lower class of 
Magistrates the power wrongfully vested in 
them by act of Congress. And she felt it as 
a hardship that Maryland complained of the op- 
eration of a law passed at her own instance, 
and according to the views of her own commis- 
sioners. ‘I'he power to legislate had always 
been deemed a reserved power to the States.— 
See Madison papers, p. p. 1447, and 1589 and p 
303, Elliot’s debates, vol. 1. ‘The whole 
subject of slavery was properly left in the 
hands of the several states to create, artange or 
destroy it, at their pleasure, and if lawyers 
do not interfere, it is left there still where 
alone it ought te be placed. 

Ovip P. Jouxson, Esq. Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania followed. He said he approached 
the subject with the same solemnity as if he 
were giving a judicial decision. For he was 
not the counsel merely, but the Representa- 
tive of Pennsylvania. ‘The parties were two 
Sovereign States. Pa. came to this court volun- 
tarily to submita question of sovereign power to 
its decision, a question involviag the most im- 
portant interests of the State. Her acts had 
been passed, as she supposed, to meet the wish- 
es of Maryland—and while he did not mean to 
impugn the good faith of Maryland, it was well 
to note the changed position of parties. ‘Then 
the abolitionists censured the State for passing 
the act. But now Maryland complained, and 
they defended it! Pennsylvania was unan- 
imous as to what her laws should be. She de. 
sired to carry out in good faith, the provision of 
the Constitution of the U.S. And in the very 
act complained of she gave claimants their 
choice of proceeding under the act of 1793, or 
under her own laws! ‘l'his case was the more 
important from the fact that no precedent exis- 
ted, binding or greatly influential on the de- 
cisions of this court. ‘The best view of it was 
in the Am. Jurist Vol. 17 p 95, where it was 
very fully discussed. 

There was but one question involved in fact; 
the others being merely preliminary. ‘The 
Constitution gave no power to Congress 
to legislate on the subject, directly, or indi- 
rectly. But it expressly recognized the right 
of the States to pass any law on the subject 
not embraced in the single prohibition that they 
should not release the fugitive from the obliga- 
tion to render service or labor—(Mr.i Johnson 
here recapitulated the various points “made by 
his colleague, with little variation and then 
proceeded.) ‘I'he fugitive slave has not to be 
given up as the criminal, by Executive war- 
rant. Inthat case, the mode and the effect of 
the delivery were both regulated by the act 
of Congress—The act of 1793 originated in a 
difficulty between Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
concerning the kidnapping of certain colored 
persons, whom Virginia had refused to sur- 
render. It was passed to secure the restora- 
tion of fugitives from justice—and the clauses 
relating to fugitives from Slavery were inserted 
on the “log-rolling principle.” If such a power, 
described by some as the very keystone, the 
life of our Union existed, was it not strange that 
Madison, Hamilton, and Jay, in commenting 
on the very clause in question, did not speak 
of the right of Congress to legislate on the sub- 
ject? See Federalist, letter 42, p 203, But 
Congress in 1793 had interpolated in that in- 
strument, a power entirely unknown to these 
greatmen. And what was there inthe nature 
of the case to render the U.S. the arbiter of a 
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and blood of a slave, any more than ofa horse? 
Fur in this respect, they both stood on the 
same grounds. How then must the owner  re- 
cover his property in a slave?’ By the same 
process by which he would recover his horse; 
by an appeal to the court of the State in which 
he was found. 

It should be remembered that when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, but few free negroes ex- 
isted in the country. Difliculties concerning 
fugitives however had previously existed; and 
the 4th act of the confederation was designed to 
meet them. It would have seemed that this 
was sufficient. But the free states were ready 
to fulfil the additional seeurity given by the 
Constitution, when its nature and limits were 
once clearly defined. It was true the difficul- 
ties in the case might be greater in the Free 
than in the slave states where different views of 
the subject prevailed. But * something should 
be pardoned to the spirit of liberty.” 

He referred to the 3 cases under the 2nd 
clause, mentioned in the 32nd No ofthe Feder- 
alist p 143, to show that there was no repug- 
nancy between the concurrent exercise of the 
power to legislate on this subject, both by the 
States and by Congress. ‘The act of 1793 was 
constitutional no doubt, in the district and ter- 
ritorics where Congress had the exclusive pow- 
er to legislate. Slaves were discharged from 
service by state laws, before the Constitution 
was adopted—this the Constitution prohibits. — 
But it also confers on state magistrates powers 
which they did not before possess to surrender 
fugitives: and is therefore a partof the remedial 
system for which the South contends. ‘The 
State of Pennsylvania says, ‘‘our officers shall 
do what you demand, beat on ferms.’? Wha 
inconsistency with the Constitution, or what 
wrong is there here? (At this point Mr. J. 
gave way for an adjournment. ‘The next morn- 
ing he resumed.) 

The Pennsylvania act of 1836 aimed not 
merely to secure to Md. her rights, but to divest ! 
two classes of inferior magistrates of a power 
they might, and often did abuse.  Tirst, there 
was aclass who were disposed to think all laws 
to give up fugitives to their owners were wrong, 
and would fail to enforce them. And second- 
ly, there was a class who were too ready to 
do it. By her act Pennsylvania gave the | 
owner co-assistant power not furnished to him | 
by the laws of other States. 

It had been said by the counsel for Md. that 
if this matter was left to the States, a new cer- 
lifieate would be needed in passing through 
each State. But it was notso. Tor, (see Fed- 
eralist no 82 p 385) the legislative and judicial 
powers were co-extensive and ‘full fawh and 
erediv’’ was to be given by every State to the 
acts of another State. 

We come now, to the GREAT QUESTION at is- 
suc. ‘Ihe first section of the Pennsylvania law 
was intended to prevent the removal of any 
negro fron the state without legal authority, — 
This was required by the dignity, peace and 
Sovereignty of the state. ‘The people were dis- 
posed to obey the law, but not to suffer illegal 
violence to be committed upon others’ rights.— 
This court have conceded to the states the pow- 
erto punish militia men for disobedience to the 
President of the United States. The same prin- 
ciple applies in this case. For the public safe- 
ty requires that the power to punish certain 
offences should be vested in both the state and 
national governments. Now the right to pun- 
ish the removal of colored persons from the 
state without law existed prior to the Constitu- 
tion, and that instrument does not take it away. 
Wences 9g cthe act of Pennsylvania enl 
points out the mode of doing a Constitutiona 
act, if aman disregards ithe justly draws down 
upon himself the vengeance of the law. 

In this case, all parties were alike protected 
by the law, till the claimants (Prigg et. al.) de- 
cided to remove the negroes out of the State in 
the night time. ‘The magistrate, in the first 
instance, had given them an illegal warrant, 
which on reflection he had recalled. ‘The pre- 
sumption is that the claimants had asked for an 
illegal warrant. And it cannot protect them in 
the course they afterwards pursued, with a full 
knowledge of its illegal character. ‘The mo- 
ment the magistrate refused to act farther, under 
it, they should have pursued another course. 
But they set the laws of Pennsylvania and of 
the U. S. both at defiance. 

Now if a fugitive is delivered up on claim, it 
is plain that it must be done by warrant of law, 
and a prima facie title being made out, to the 
satisfaction of the court. See 91h Johnson, 
p. 67; Glenn vs. Hodges. Where the court 
decided that the common law might give the 
owner an action for trespass, or damages, 
against a person in whose possession his prop- 
erty was found; but nota right to carry it off, 
without establishing his title. In the case cited 
from Ist Baldwin, p. 910, the negro admitted 
that he was a slave and agreed to go with his 
master. In such a case no judicial decision is 
required. In Penn. numberless cases had oc- 
curred where illegal violence had ensued, the 
public peace had been disturbed, and even life 
lost. Redemptioners and apprentices agreed to 
have their masters pursue them if they were 
guilty of evasion. But this was a voluntary 
act, entirely different from the case of the slave. 
Hence, the pursuit was against the feelings of 
the people, and the dictates of natural justice. 
Prigg, in this case, began the difficulty, by tres- 
passing upon the laws of Penn. It was no 
hardship, therefore, for him, that he should suf- 
fer for it. His acts had been mere wantonness 
and needless insult to Penn. He had found it 
more convenient to violate the law; and Penn. 
had found it convenient to punish him for it. 
Who, otherwise, would respect the law? 

The court decided in the case, 6th Fletcher 
and Peck, that no law should be declared un- 
constitutional unless the court was ‘clearly sat- 
isfied of the fact,’’ becawse the questions in- 
volved were so delicate. This principle Penn. 
asked to have applied to her case. 

The South had always insisted upon a rigid 
construction of the constitution where their in- 
terests were atstake. And now, shall not the 
sane principles be applied to protect the inter- 
ests and rights of Penn.? It was wonderful 
that the framers of the constitution were able to 
protect all interests so equally. It seemed as if 
the finger of God had guided them. ‘This 
question was one of vital importance. No ex- 
tent of territory, no differences of interests were 
so important as this, No difference of policy 
on any other topic endangered the existence of 
the Union so much as this, except those which 
grew out of this very cause. And the constitu- 
tional compromises must be carried out in the 
same spiritin which they were formed. But 
Penn. has a right to say to those who came 
into her borders to seize a slave, that they must 
respect her laws, and not trample upon them. 
If the chivalrous and high-minded owners of 
slaves always went in pursuit of them no diffi- 
culty would ensue. But when men looked at 
the character of those who generally came, men 
who had no respect for law, no regard for pub- 
lic feeling, or any thing else but money, they 
would perceive the reason why Penn. asked this 
court to. be careful how they gave such power 


cision showed no regard to the public feeling or 
to the law of the free states, it would exasperate 
the people of the North, and weaken the bands 
which linked us together as a nation. 

Mr. J. concluded by paving a_ high compli- 
ment to the counsel for Md., for the manly and 
generous course they had pursued, and with a 
renewed expression of the great importance of 
the principles involved in a deejsion that should 
settle the respective powers of the States and 
of the United States on a question of such vital 
importance. 

Meredith, of Baltimore, closed for plaintiff. 
He began with a very clear statement of the 
facts in the ease, which need not be repeated. 
The question at issue, he said, was this:— 
“Whether a citizen of a slave state, going into 
another State, and seizing a slave admit- 
ted to be his property could be held guilty of a 
penal offence, and be subject to punishment for 
the act? If such was the law of the land he 
could not be answerable for the consequences 
of enforcing it. He admitted that the design of 
the legislature, in passing the law, at the in- 
stance of Md., was patriotic. But Md. had 
never expected that her courts would give such 
aconstruction to it as was now setup, and pun- 
ish the owners of slaves for such an act. Was 
this woman under the protection of the law 
against her master? and if'so, could he be pun- 
ished fora violation of it? The answer to 
these questions depended upon the construe- 
tion given to the constitution and laws of the 
U.S. His position was, 

Ist. ‘That Congress had the exclusive power 
to legislate on this subject. ‘That power had 
been exercised by the act of 1793. A reasona- 
ble construction of Art. 4, See. 8, of the 
constitution would fully sustain this view, and 


‘exhibit the infent of its powers; the surest rule 


of interpretation. Now consider the terms of 
the article, ‘no person escaping ete.” and ask 
what is the object of this provision? It affirms 
the rightof the slave owner to possess himself 
of his property wherever it may be found. — Itis 
asolemn recognition of the right of property in 
slaves, by the parties to this instrument: and be- 
yond all doubt, guaranties that right to them, 
and precludes any attempt on the part of the 
States to disseize them of their right. This 
view of its meaning removes all difficulty from 
the subject. ‘I'he mode of exercising their 
right is not determined in the constitution. ‘The 
right asserted was not an abstract right, but a 
practical legal right, to be secured by law. 

Why did not the slave states rely upon their 
own energies to secure theirrights? Because, 
trusting in the sufliciency of these guarantees, 
they meant to entrust the assertion of their 
rights to the Nation! 

Where was the power of legislation to be 
lodged? ‘The only answer is, that their right 
was secured by the constitution, guaranteed by 
the supreme law of the nation; and the legisla- 
tion to make it effectual, must, therefore be na- 
tional, What would be thought of the wisdom 
of leaving the power to do a national act to the 
will of the several states, individually? 

The legislation of the United States, in this 
case, does not originate the right of the owner, 
but only secures it, See Am. Jurist p. 104. 
Alvord’s Reports, where the ground is taken 
that no legislation is necessary, that the provis- 
ion of the constitution exeentes itself, and, 
hence, if no State laws existed,it would be com- 
petent for the owner to seize his property 
wherever he found it. 

Look at the nature of the case, and judge if 
the power of legislation must not rest in the U. 
S. It would seem, at first view, strange that 


Cny property needed tw ve protected by the 
constitution. No other species of property was 
guarded. Why was it, in this case? And 
against whom? Not against the action of indi- 
viduals, but of associations: against sovereign 
States. Nothing but the constitution could do 
this. And where legislation is obviously neces- 
sary to give eflect to its provisions, can it be a 
question what body should execute that power? 
The southern states, foresceing what has now 
come upon them, in the changes of public opin- 
ion in the North, required this guaranty. Did 
they, at the same time, mean to allow their 
property to be sacrificed by merely local legisla- 
tion? 

Who were the persons to be protected? Slave- 
holders! Yet the Attorney General argues that 
the non-slaveholding states were to legislate for 
this end! ‘They might legislate, with propriety, 
to protect their own citizens; but not those of 
the slave states, who invoked this very guaranty 
to protect them from their (free) legislation! 

By recurring to Elliot’s Debates, vol. 4th. p. 
143, and p. 304, it will appear that the article 
at first stood **No person legally held to service 
or labor.’? But this was stricken out, and the 
article adopted as it now is. Whiat was the 
object of this? Obviously,to prevent State pow- 
er from defeating the very end of the provision. 
Proof, various in degree and in kind, would be 
required in every State of the “legal” title to 
the property. ‘The powers of the constitution 
intended that this question should not be raised 
in the State from which the fugitive was taken. 
The only point to be ascertained was, is he, in 
fact, so held?) Whether rightfully or not was 
to be decided by the tribunals of the State from 
which he escaped. He was to be delivered up 
‘on claim.” Whatis the meaning of this, in 
the constitution? A horse, when strayed, may 
be possessed by some one; and, in order to pre- 
vent breaches of the peace, the law must step in 
to dispossess him and restore to the owner his 
right. But the slave is at large, possessed by 
no one. No action of replevin lies against him. 
The free states boast that he is at large! If 
the strayed horse was in no owner’s possession, 
has the owner no right to seize him? Claim 
means either an act of seizure, or a claim under 
the constitution. If the former, can the owner 
be made a kidnapper, by any State law? If the 
latter, itis a claim according to some law. Who 
confers the right to make it? ‘The constitution 
of the U. S., only. If then,the legislative pow- 
er is needed to secure it, where does the legis- 
lative power reside? Isit not the very case 
where the constitution gives Congress power to 
give effect to judicial or other powers of the 
Government? See Ist Story’s Comm. p. 433. 
Look at the context. ‘The claim prohibits the 
States from discharging any one from the obli- 
gation of servile labor: But shall be delivered 
up’ When? “Upon claim;’’ on demand of 
the party claiming. ‘I'o say that the States may 
clog and fetter the claimant in the assertion of 
his rights is to make one part of the clause nul- 
lify the other. Is not a detention of 3 months, 
or days a “discharge” pro tanto? ‘The clause 
wag meant to secure to the owner the /abor of 
his slave. And to deny his power to reclaim 
his slave entirely would be hardly less fatal to 
his claim, than to give it the interpretation 
claimed by Pennsylvania. 

But there was a body of authority, sufficient 
to make this as clear a case a3 any proposition 
in the law. ‘The State decisions,in these cases, 
have a peculiar authority; because they come 
from the (free) states, whose authority is der- 
ogated by them: If they have yielded to the 
weight of the reasons, it becomes the highest 








ag. Md, claimed, tosuch men. But if theig de- 


authority the case is susceptible of, | 
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Cases, 5th. Sergeant and Rawle,p. 62, 1819. | 
The enlightened and humane Chief Justice 
Tilghman, ina case under a writ de hom, 
repleg. declared that the southern states would 
never have consented to become parties to the 
Union unless this species of property had been 
secured. He declared that the mode of assert- 
ing their claim was left, by the constitution to 
be regulated by law; and Congress had conse- 
quently passed the act of 1793. Regarding 
the question of property, in this ease, Judge ‘I’, 
declared that his decision was the result of 
“days of deliberation.” He must, therefore, 
have considered the provision of the constitu- 
tion maturely, So, 

2nd. Pickering’s Mass. Reports p. 11. A 
slave named Randolph, had resided in New 
Bedford 5 years asa free man. Mason, of Va., 
as administrator, seized him without warrant, 
to remove him from the State. He was indiet- 
ed for assault and battery and false imprison- 
ment. ‘The verdict was taken against Mason 
for seizing him, with the condition that if the 
actof Congress was valid, or his power as ad- 
ministrator, were sufficient to authorize his pro- 
cedure in Massachusetts, the verdict acquitted 


him. ‘This surely presents the constitutional 
question! After disposing of the question as to 


the sufficiency of the powers of Mason to act, 
(and be it remembered, this was the State that 
first repudiated slavery, and where the most 
jealousy of its power existed!) Chief Justice 
Parker asks,“Is it constitutional to seize a slave 
without warrant?” (If so, a fortiori, Congress 
had power to legislate.) He replies, ‘that the 
constitution leaves the mode of asserting the 
claim to be determined by Coagress; that slaves 
are not parties to the constitution; and that he 
did not perceive that the statute, authorizing 
such a seizure, was unconstitutional.” Nor. is 
his intimation that the writ of habeas corpus 
would lie,as a remedy for a wrongful elaim to be 
understood to defeat this opinion. The legislation 
of Pa. recogaised the same principles. So N, 
Y.: in the ease of Jack vs. Martin, Jndge Nel- 
son fully vindieates it. 

The special enormity of this case (Prigg) is 
the attempt to punish the owner for the seizure 
of his admitted slave! and {fe “willingness’’ of 
Jack, on which the court of errors, in the N. Y. 
case predicated their decision, was produced 
by binding him with fetters in his master’s wag- 
gon! 

See also Ist Baldwin, p. 571, Cireuit Court 
Reports, in the ease of Johnson vs. ‘Tomkins 
et. als. Where the court (p. 594) decided that 
the claimant was not liable to action for as- 
sault for seizing his slive without warrant, 
and conveying him into New Jersey without 
warrant! ‘The object ofa certificate of right, is 
merely, to protect the owner from disturbance 
from others while carrying into effect his admit- 
ted right. 

Until this fend spirit of abolition was con- 
jured up for other purposes than those of phi- 
lanthropy, no interference with such views was 
seen, in any quarter, 

Turn to Ist Story 390 and 407—where that 
learned commentator decides that contempora- 
neous construction if universal, or from distin- 
guished men isa sure guide; though it should 
not be allowed to enlarge or narrow the 
meaning of the text. All the conditions of that 
rule are complied with. 

But we have more stringent and conclusive 
evidence sull. Fugitives from justice have al- 
ways been delivered up on demand; according 
to another clause of the same section. No pow- 
er of legislation, on that subject is specially giv- 
en to any state, or to Congress. But the very 
sume law of L793 provides a mode in which that 
power shall be exercised. Is its validity, as to 
felony, ever questioned by any State, or by any 
legal tribunal?) Yet, any criminal man, under 
that power, may be taken from his house, and 
dragged to another state for trial. ‘The State 
has no power to enquire into the guilt or inno- 
cence of the person demanded, A mere affida- 
vit, before a justice, is enough to warrant the 
demand. Why was this power never challeng- 
ed? Yet no power is given to Congress, in 
terms, to legislate»on the subject. ‘There can- 
not, therefore, be a doubt of the power of Con- 
gress in the other case: for the same rule applies 
to both. ‘This power has nothing to do with 
the verification of records, as claimed by Pa. 
See Story, 3d vol. 181. 

The next great question is, is this power to 
legislate exclusive in Congress? It must be so, 
from the nature of the subject on which it is ex- 
ercised. See 4th Wheaton’s Rep’s. p. 193. 
Chief Justice Marshall declared that whenever 
the terms in which a power is given to Con- 
gress,or the nature of the power, requires its ex- 
clusive exercise by Congress, the subject is as 
completely taken from the states as if it was, 
in terms, prohibited to them. Now if Con- 
gress have power toact ata!l, their power is 
exclusive. It isa police power in derogation 
of state power, and therefore not to be entrusted 
to the states. For that reason it was introduced 
into the constitution, And this court will not, 
by their decision, defeat the intention of the fra- 
mers of that instrument. See Story, vol. Ist p. 
431, where the rules respecting the exclusive or concur- 
rent exercise of power are laid down, Whenever the 
power, to be adequate, or efficacious, requires to be ex- 
clusive, it is so. Does not that rule apply here? If the 
states undertook to legislate, and passed the same laws 
as Congress,it would be well, but needless. If their laws 
were different, it would lead to a conflict, of course. ‘That 
the states should undertake to settle how far the U, 8, 
laws should go, assumes that state laws were designed 
to aid the legislation of the U.S. Never! See 4th 
Wheaton, p. 493. Ist Kent, 387. 12th Wendell, 317, 
He commented with some severity on the idea that Pa, 
had a right to punish Prigg for carrying away the slave 
without acertificate., The certificate was not to protect 
the slave against his owner, but the owner against a writ 
of habeas corpus, or other interruption of his rights: 
And if the power of Congress was exclusive, a fortiori 
the states could not legislate against the laws of Con. 
gress, as i’a, had done in her law, under which 
Prigg was indicted. The states might indeed protect 
free people of color, or those who came into their limits 
by the masters’ consent, but not fugitives from slavery. 
But this case comes here on a special verdict for a vio- 
lation of the laws of Pa, where her laws conflict with 
those of Congress; and denounce as a kidnapper, the man 
who had merely seized his own slave! Judgment there- 
fore should be reversed. 

Decision or tux Count. 


The decision of the Court—(the majority, 6 Judges,) 
was delivered by Justice Story. ‘The defendant, Priggs, 
was indicted for kidnapping, under the law of Pa., 
which provides fhat any person who by force or violence 
shall take and carry away, or cause to be taken etc,, or 
by fraud and false pretense seduce, or cause to be etc., 
any negro or mulatto with intent to sell him as a slave, or 
to keep and detain him as such; with his aiders and abet- 
tors, shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and punished by 
fine of from 500 to 3,000 dollars, and imprisoned from 7 
to 2l years, Judge S. then recited the facts in the case, 
and proceeded. 

Look at the nature and object of the clause in the 
constitution which refers to fugitives from service of 
labor. Weknow, historically, that it was designed to 








secure the rights of ownership to slaves, as property, 


oer are a 
in those States where slavery did not exist, or pa = 
abolished, It was essential to tho safety and per oe 
of our institutions to guard against the PO 
principles of the non-slaveholding states, ™ 


No nation, or state, is bound to re 


cognise 
slavery, snise the law of 


Itis a purely municipal concern, The object 
the clause was to limit the sovereignty of the Po . : 
this respect. Each state might otherwise de Seamoe 
to be free when they entered her borders. This 

be the fruitful occasion of perpetual strife cane 
slave states could not surrender the 
by this clause without endangering the 
clause must be interprete ; 


clare slaves 
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pro tauto, a discharge. 
recognises the positive right of the 
fications, to property in his fu 


incidents as in the state 
The owner, has, in every 
state, all the rights conferred by the local laws of his om 
state, eg. that of recaption. Under the vice 
the owner is invested with the tight to recapture his ~ 
wherever he finds him, throughout the 

So far the clause executes itself, 
here. If it did, it would be 


Union, 

But it does not stop 
insuflicient to secure the right 
of property, ‘The owner may not find his servant, or bg 
able to enforce his demand, restrictted by local courts 
and state legislation concerning it. So the remedy 
might be worthless; because the State legislature has the 


exclusive right to control its own tribunals. The Mere 


recognition of a right without the means to enforce 
delusives 
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The states, being under no obligation to act, the tights 
of the owner would be at the mercy of mere comity op 
public opinion, etc. The other part of the clause, there. 
fore, gives the slaveholder guarantees, and marks out 
duties to be dischargede It declares that the fugitive 
“shall be delivered up.’ This contemplates a remedial 
process to reach the demands of the case, in the fulleg 
manner. The term claim implies as much—a claim is 
ademand of right, made upon those who wrongfully 
withhold it. And the proper enforcement of this right 
evidently requires the aid of legislation, in order to point 
out the mode in which the owner or his agent may 
enforce the claim, and the mode in which the slave shal 
be delivered up to him, and transferred to his domi. 
cil 
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If such legislation was left to the states, the Greatest 
diversity would exist, and confusion and strife woul 
ensue, from the many diflerences in the local legislation, 
Che legislation of the states, too, would change, as pub- 
lic opinion, or interest might dictate, And the vey 
clause was designed to be a protection to the slave owner 
against the legislation of the states. 

The right of the owner, under the constitution 
and the duty of the national legislature are co-extensive, 
It is their natural place to establish an uniform mode of 
asserting his claim, And to make such legislation 
effectual, the power to legislate must be exclusively in 
Congress. ‘That power Congress had exercised, ia 
passing the act of 1793. Their act covered the whole 
ground; and, in the judgment of the court, properly; iu 
sueh form as Congress saw best, in their constitution! 
discretion, it gave force to the several parts of the claus 
on which its authority rested. The court here recited 
the same cases referred to by the counsel for Md,, and 
declared that the recognition of the constitutionality of 
the law, by the courts of Mass., Pa,, and N, Y., the three 
leading fiee states, coincided fully, with its own views, 
It was true, that the power exercised by state magi 
trates, under this law of 1793, was only by sullerance, 
Congress had no power to vest state offices, as such, with 
such privileges, Nor could the states legislate either in 
aid of or against tho rights of the slaveholder, The 
states might, clearly, prohibit their magistrates from any 
interference in the case, 

The court did not mean, however, to interfere with 
the police power, of the states, to preserve their peace, 
to arrest vagabonds, and the like. Under that power, 
runaways might be arrested, or excluded from the state, 
as vagabonds; not as slaves, But this power could not 
be suffered to interfere with the laws of Congress, or the 
rights of owners under them. ‘I'he law of Pa. was void, 
because it forbids the very act for which the act of 17% 
provides; as well as on general grounds, And the judg. 
ment against Prigg, founded upon that law, must, there 
fore be reversed. 

THIS 18 THE LAW OF THE LAND, TILE REPEALED. 


But a few items from the opinions of the Judges who 
dissented from the majority, will throw more light oa 
certain aspects of it. 

Ist. Chief Justice Tancy, admitted that all Stato laws 
on the subject designed to limit the owner's rights were 
void, and that Congress was invested with the constitu 
tional power to guard his rights, and provide a remedy 
for an infraction of them: and the act of 1793 was a lit 
exercise of their power. All acts of states calling upon 
the owner to go before any State magistrate, or other 
officer, to establish his claim, were null and void. 

But he thought the States had a right to pass laws i 
aid of the owner's rights, and of the laws of Congres 
He compared it to the laws of States to enforce the ob 
servance of contracts, while they could not annul the 
obligation of them, or even impair it. So the stals 
might enforce the provision of the constitution that 
secured to the citizens of every state, the immunities 
citizens, in every state. So in this case. Congress ¥# 
bound to enforce the master’s claim, every where, 
suitable laws. But state officers were not bound to ve 
in arresting or delivering up a fugitive, and the staid 
might prohibit them. So the master must go before 
U, 8. Judge to establish his claim, The act of Cor 
gress gave no power to issue a warrant to s¢ 
But it was intended to give the claimant a cheap, oh 
and prompt remedy, ‘The slave states had never gi@ 
to the constitution the construction now claimed for 
Maryland had passed laws requiring her officers to ares 
fugitives from other states, and to detain them and a 
vertise their owners. But if the power of legislatio 
was exclusively in Congress, such laws were void, a 
every state became un open pathway for the escape 
the fugitives. 

The majority think that the police power js adequate 
to prevent this result. But the fugitive is not nae 
a dangerous person. He is peaceably going 0” the . 
way, and his arrest is not necessary for the peace and salt 
ty of the State. - 

Judge Wayne, in an claborate opinion, concurred ¥ 
with the majority in general, but dissented so far as itt 
lates to the power of State magistrates. He thought B 
this case as in that of criminals, Congress could give Sul 
oflicers power to act, (this explains the reverse — 
of the court.) He enforced their decision that the remors 
of a slave from a State without a legal proof of the‘claim” 
him was an offence properly punishable. At least this 
was true, so far as the free States are’concerned, where the 


umption was in favor of freedom, ‘There, the mast 
stab 





ize a slat 





pres ‘ fs 
might seize but could not remove without suitably ¢ 


lishing his claim, and the States might punish the offenc? 
of doing it. 

Judge Baldwin, a true tyrant, fit for a sub-driver 0” a 
plantation—though t that no legislation was pat ® 
Congress or any State; that the provision executed itself, 
and he regretted that the court did not go farther, and ad 
the master might both seize and bring back his slave wil 
out warrant. He would sooner trust the States with pow" 
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ene * 
er over this subject than Congress, when he considered 
the spirit that now prevailed in the House. ; 

Judge Daniels,in an opmon concurring with that of the 
Chief Justice, declared very justly, that the police power 
of a State had nothing to do with its relations to other 
States. And he inferred that it might be used as much 
to facilitate the escape of the slave, as to aid the owner. 

I have a few words of comment to add. ‘ 

1. The provision of a jury trial to establish the fact of 
a man’s freedom, is not raised in the arguments of the 
counsel, nor expressly decided by the court. It should “el 
be given up without a struggle. If it must be surrendet- 
ed, Congress must be compelled to grant one, oF -_ —_ 
is not worth two straws. What! shall a native of “ilo, 
be liable to be seized in the midst of his family, and on 
the oaths of two perjured villians, be dragged to the a 
camps of Louisiana, there to establish his title to freedom! 


this matter be weighed well. 
. courts of the United States, heretofore the 


6 strongest bond of our Union, are now 
age gee somite lever to sunder it; and 
the tools of the most infamous despotism. Who will 

ct them? This decision will do more than a thous- 
and mobs, to weaken the public respect for laws and courts 
of justice. ; : ; 

3. Observe, every judge seemed to think that the rights 
of the slaveholder were the only objects of constitutional 
protection. No construction favorable to liberty was hint- 
edat. The wrong was to be guarded, not the right pre- 
served. 

4, Your “black code” in Ohio, is of course, null and 
void. And it may be worth the inquiry whether Brother 
Mahan may not turn the tables upon his prosecutors, in 
‘the way of exemplary damages! At any rate, there are 
‘but three persons in ‘all Ohio, who have any business to 
help the slaveholder or his agent catch and deliver up a 
fugitive. So the pathway to Canada isa pretty broad one! 

Yours, truly, W asuINGToN, 
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THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT 
—=CONSOLIDATION=---DESPOTISM. 





Our Washington correspondent has kindly 
furnished us with a report of the arguments of 
counsel in the great slave case between Mary- 
land and Pennsyivania, and also of the decision 
of the Court. Ifit be correct, as we presume 
it is, no comments that we have seen, fully pre- 
sent its important bearings. 

Above we have inserted the clauses of the 
Constitution, relating to fugitives from justice 
and fugitives from labor or service; and the law 
of 1793 designed to give them effect. The rea- 
der will please to examine them, and bear them 
in mind while we proceed briefly to comment 
on the decision. * 

1. By the decision, the states cannot legislate 
either in aid of, or against, the rights of the 
slaveholder. 

It follows, that the jury trial laws of some of 
the Eastern states; the slave code of Illinois; 
the laws of Ohio prescribing the process of ar- 
resting and examining persons claimed as fugi- 
tives; those forbidding her citizens to harbor, 
conceal, or aid in any manner fugitives from 
service; and the lawsof all the states against 
kidnapping,—are all null and void. 

We in Ohio may now spare ourselves the 
trouble of petitioning our legislature for the re- 
peal of the Black Law, or the establishment of 
the right of trial by jury; and those citizens 
who were indicted last summer for resisting a 
constable in his attempt to arrest a pretended fu- 
gitive slave, and whose case has been appealed 
to the Supreme Court, may set their hearts at 
ease,—constable Black acted under a law which 
was unconstitutional. 

2. Congress can confer no judicial or execu- 
tive powers on state officers. The power ex- 
ercised by these officers under the law of 1793 
has been by sufferance. A state may prohibit 
them from acting at all. Such is the decision of 
the Court. It releases state officers from all 
obligation to aid theslaveholder in any way.— 
Ifa constable or magistrate of Ohio hereafter 
arresta fugitive or give a certificate, it will be 
gratuitous wickedness. He will do it, not as 
an officer of the Jaw, not as an authorized agent 
of the slaveholder—but simply as a volunteer 
slave-catcher, and we should like any of our le- 
gal friends to tell us why he may not be resis- 
ted? Many of the state officers will rejoice in 
their release from the dishonorable task of redu- 
cing human flesh and blood to bondage--others 
may continue to act as heretofore. By what 
right? By “sufferance,”’ says the court. But, 
Congress cannot confer any such power, by 
‘formal enactment, on such officers--so says the 
Court. Canthey then confer such power, by 
connivance or toleration? Neither can the states 
-confer on their officers any power to administer 


malenactment. Can they then confer any such 
power, by connivance or toleration? Whence 
‘then do these officers derive their right to act in 
‘such cases? Clearly, they have no right what- 
soever. But, to place the matier beyond all 
doubt, the legislatures of the states should im- 
mediately pass laws, prohibiting their officers 
from all interference in the case. ‘The Court 
says they havea clear right todo this. And 
they can go one step further. ‘They can make 
ita felony, for any of their citizens to aid the 
slaveholder in any way, in arresting or re- 
covering his slave. Let the people as with 
one voice demand such laws. ‘The slavehol- 
ders have pushed matters to a crisis and obtain- 
ed a decision, totally subversive of all guaran- 
ties of the liberty of the citizen. Let them 
have the full benefit of it. 

3. Compare the two clauses of the constitu- 
tion quoted above. Observe that the act of 
1793 provides both for the reclamation of fugi- 
tives from justice and fugitives from service; 
and that in both cases, state officers are made 
the instruments of carrying out a law of Con- 
gress. Now, if Congress can confer no power 
on state officers in the case of fugitives from ser- 
vice, neither can it, in the case of fugitives from 
justice. The Executives of the several states 
are therefore under no obligation to comply 
with any demand for the surrender of fugitive 
criminals. This decision deprives them of all 


power in such cases. It belongs to Congress 
to provide the tribunal to effectuate this clause 


—_—_—_ 


* For want of room we are obliged to omit the ex- 


of the constitution; and it will soon become ne- 
cessary for them to act. But such action will 
bring up the whole law of ’93—as well that 
part which relates to fugitives from service, as 


and this will involve the thorough discussion of 
slavery, its relations to the Union, its bearings 
on the rights of the free states, its utter repug- 
nance to American liberty. Let the discussion 
come, and come speedily. 

The decision of the court makes a wreck of 
state sovereignty. It has done more to consol- 
idate, centralize this Government, than any or 
all acts of the Government since its establish- 
ment. If the states have no power to throw around 
their citizens the bulwarks of the habeas corpus 
and jury trial; if they cannot even inquire into 
the validity of an arrest of their citizens as 
slaves, orof a demand for them as criminals; 
if every personal right of every citizen of every 
state is to be placed at the sole discretion of 
Congress, and such agents as it may appoint; 
then indeed are the states mere appendages of 
a Power as consolidated and despotic as the 
most central government in the old world. 

4. The question of the right of trial by jury, 

was not raised during the trial. ‘I'he act of 93 
was pronounced constitutional in general terms, 
in opposition to the acts of the states, on the 
same subject, because by the constitution pow- 
er over this subject was vested exclusively in 
Congress. 
The act of 1793 empowers the slaveholder 
to arrest his fugitive slave, that is any one 
whom he may claim as such, without any war- 
rant; withholds from the person arrested the 
right of a trial by jury, and makes no provision 
whereby he can have redress for an unreason- 
able seizure. 

Article fourth of the Amendments to the Con- 
stitution declares— 


persons, houses, papers and effects against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated; and no warrants shall issue, but upon 


tion, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seiz- 
ed.”’ 


No one who is familiar with the temper and 


the condition of the colored people, and the op- 
erations of slave-catching, can be ignorant of the 
fact, that free people of color are constantly li- 
able to unreasonable searches and seizures. — 
Itis a constitutional duty of Congress to pro- 
vide safeguards for the rights of all the people. 
It is its duty, especially in the case of fugitives 
from service, to provide, that no seizure shall be 
made but by warrant, issued upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation; to es- 
tablish a trial by jury; and to secure the person 
arrested his action for damages, should the 
claimant fail to make out his claim. Congress 
should be immediately besieged with petitions, 
demanding such amendments of the act of 93. 
5. The most revolting feature of the decision 
remains to be portrayed. 

The clause of the constitution relating to fugi- 
tives from service, ‘‘contemplates,”’ says the 
court, ‘*the unqualified right of ownership in 
slaves, which no state laws can be permitted to 
regulate, qualify, control or restrain.” It 
‘therefore recognizes the positive right of the 
owner with no qualifications or restrictions, to 
property in his fugitive slave, fo the same ex- 
tent, and with the same incidents, as in the 
state where he was held as a slave. The ow- 
ner has in every state all the rights conferred by 
the local laws of his own state; therefore that 
of recaption. Under the constitution the ow- 
ner is invested with the right to recapture his 
slave wherever he finds him, throughout the 
Union. So far the clausé executes itself.” 

The court then proceeds to say,that the slave- 
holder may not be able to find his servant, or 
may be interfered with by local courts or 
state legislation. ‘The act of Congress was in- 
tended simply to enforce his right, and secure it 
against any such interference. 


Now, if the Constitution executes itself so far 
as to secure the unqualified right of the slavehold- 
er with all its incidents, in every State in the 
Union—secure him in every state, all the rights 
conferred by the local laws of his own State, and 
therefore authorize him to capture his slave 


legislation by Congress is simply to secure his 
rights against interference by State courts and 
legislation; why may he not, where there is no 
such interference, or where he can baffle it, car- 
ry off, as well as recapture his slave, without any 
legal form ? 


His power to do so, is certainly sustained 
by the language of the decision. Besides, the 
law of Congress of 1793 does not forbid such an 
act, or provide for ita penalty. It seems to 
cuntemplate legal process, not as the duty 
of the slaveholder, but a privilege of which 
he may avail himself, for the enforcement of his 
claim against interference. The third section 
of the act is not directive, so far he is concern- 
ed :—it empowers, but does not command the 
slaveholder to carry the arrested person before 
a judicial tribunal. If he should decline doing 
so; if he should drag him by violence, or se- 
duce him out of the State, what law does he 
break, what penalty incur? None at all. Con- 
gress has provided no penalties, and the decision 
of the Supreme Court, has annulled every State 
law against kidnapping. ‘The law of Pennsyl- 
vania under which Prigg was indicted, made the 
violent or fraudulent remuval of a negro or mul- 
latto from the State a felony. Ohio has similar 
laws. 
cision of the court, and our laws fall by the same 
decision. Letaslave catcher from Kentucky 
Jay hands on a free colored person in Ohio, and 
drag;him into slavery, and how can he be punish- 
ed? Congress has done nothing ; Ohio is itn- 


potent; she is degraded at the foot.of the kid- 
napper, who may now carry on his detestable 








tracts this week,—Ep, Putt, 


a 


“The right of the people to be secure in their 


probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 


legal security has a single citizen of this State, 
against the arts or violence of the two hundred 
and fifty thousand slaveholders of this republic, 
for whose interests the sovereignty of the States 


utterly subverted. 


the Supreme Court, of the utter incompatibility 
of slavery and Siberty. Permit one false prin- 


already laid the axe at the rootof the tree. ‘I’ol- 
erate one false principle as a mere exception, 
and it will soon cease to be, or become the law. 
Slavery was barely tolerated by our forefathers, 
as ablot on our institutions,a dangerous element, 
an exception to the general law of liberty. ‘The 
exception has become the law, and the law the 
exception. ‘This decision of the court establish- 
es the principle of slavery as the law of the 
whole Union, on the ruins of State sovereignty, 
habeas corpus and jury trial. How clearly now 
can we understand that saying of a profound 
French philosopher—* whenever there is an a- 
buse in the social order, it appears to be the foun- 
dation of it; because being heterogenous and 
solitary in its nature, it is necessary for its pres- 
ervation, that every thing should yield to it, that 
it should be the centre of every thing, and hence 
that every thing should rest upon it.” ‘The Su- 
preme Court of the United States throughout 
their decision, seem to regard liberty as subor- 
dinate to the monstrous abuse of slavery. 

In the conflict now going on between liber- 
ty and slavery, the Government may do one of 
three things—act for liberty, or against it, or at- 
tempt by compromise to harmonize the interests 
and claims of the two antagonist principles.— 
Had the court decided in favor of liberty, it would 
have been so much cleac gain. Had they patch- 
ed up a sort of compromise decision, it would 
have been dangerous to the interests of freedom. 
Compromises have always done mischief. But 
the court is all on one side; its decision is in favor 
of despotism and must do good,‘by arousing the 
people of the free states to an indignant convic- 
tion, that slavery can live only by the subversion 
of their rights. The moment this conviction 
flashes full upon them, rocks and mountains can- 
not shield the infernal system from their aveng- 
ing power. 


a 





principles of the slaveholders as a class, with per nr ee 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are fully aware of the pressure of the hard times, 
but our friends must remember, that the pressure is as 
great in the city as country. There was no paper last 
week, for the best of all reasons,—or the worst—we 
had no money. About $2500 are now due the Philan- 
thropist. Will delinquent subscribers think of this, and 
send in their subscriptions? It is a disagreeable thing to 
get out of patience, but we can hardly help doing so, 


OUR NEXT ANNIVERSARY. 

The next Anniversary of the Ohio State 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held at Mt. Ver- 
non, Knox county, Wednesday, 8th day of June 
next. 

Anti-Slavery Societies are requested to meet 
forthwith, and appoint delegates. ‘The friends 
of our cause in Mt. Vermon have given us 
a warm invitation to hold the annual meeting 
there. More of it in our next. ‘Will our ex- 
change papers do us the favor to copy the fore- 
going notice. 


LIBERTY CONVENTIONS. 


On our first page is a report of the Western 
Reserve Convention. It is full of interest.— 
Reports of the proceedings of the Cuyahoga 
and Union county Liberty Conventions will be 
published in ournext. Our friends every where 
are in good spirits. 


Ds 











GIDDINGS RESIGNED. 

Giddings has resigned. His constituents 
will send him back with arush. See our Wash- 
ington correspondent. We shall soon know 
whether the people of Ohio are willing to be in- 
sulted in the person of a representative. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Has done nobly. Her Liberty vote is near- 
ly 3000; about one fourth of the whig vote.— 
Some seven or eight Liberty candidates have 
been elected to the Legislature. 








LIBERTY MEETING FOURTH WARD. 
There will bea Liberty meeting at the En- 
gine House on Sycamore street between 6th & 
7th, on Wednesday evening the 31st ult. Let 


wherever he may find him; and if the object of | the Liberty men of Cincinnati be there, and all 


candid inquirers into the principles of the Lib- 
erty Party. Interesting debates may be ex- 
pected. 





THE CREOLE, 


The following from British papers will show the de- 
termination of the British Government, in regard to the 
Creole negroes. Mr. Webster has placed his country in 
a position, where it will be disgraceful to recede or ad- 
vance, A beautiful statesman! 

ss The Affair of the Creole. 

“House of Lords, Monday, Feb. 14,—Lord Brough- 
am, pursuant to notice, brought under the consideration 
of their Lordships the case of the Creo!e,by moving for 
copies of any correspondence upon the subjeet. He had, 
he said, considered the subject since he had first named 
the matter in that House, and the result of that consider- 
ation was a confirmation of the opinion he had formerly 
given, He was of opinion that even for the mere pur- 
pose of good neighborhood there ought to be a law 
amongst nations giving the power to each of surrender- 
ing criminals seeking refuge after condemnation in other 
countrics. There was, however, no such law in exist- 
ence, and no power on the part of this country to comply 
with any such demand. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said that some communications 





of America, but he hoped the noble lord would not press 
for them, if he informed him of the course which the 
government intended to pursue. After receiving all the 
legal assistance they deemed reuisite, the government 
was satisfied that, by the law of this country, there was 


of any such law. 


furnished no means of delivering up the persons who had 
escaped in the Creole.» The noble lord quoted the opia- 





ment. 


- 


. ° acne t 
What a terrible illustration is this decision of} 


ciple to lie at the basis of society, and you have || 


upon the presumption that the laws of all nations were | n 
reasonable, and he feared the nefarious traffic in slaves 


that which relates to fugitives from justices— | and every guaranty of personal freedom must be | contrary to that just expressed by the lord chief justice, | u 
which opinion he had never given, He was of opinion | c : 
hat the American government had no power to demand | had no expectation that their treasure was to be employ- 
hat those men should be given up, and that, if such de- | ed for any such purpose. 
mand were made, there was no power by the municipal 


aw of England to comply with it, 


lordships adjourned.” 
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UPROAR IN CONGRESS, 


On the the 2lst, Mr. Giddings introduced a 

series of resolutions, on the Ureole case, carefully worded, 

and expressing the exact truth in relation to it. The 

House was on fire in a.moment. In the midst of the 

confusion Mr. Giddings was induced to withdraw his res- 

olutions. Botts of Virginia forthwith introduced a reso- 

lution of censure, which was adopted by Mr. Weller, 

and offered by him, it being in order for Ohio to present 

resolutions. An attempt was made to force it through, 

without giving Mr. G. an opportunity to defend himself. 

The House however adjourned without coming to a de- 

cision. The next day the resolution was brought up, 
and though a question of privilege,Mr. G. was prevented 

from speaking in his defence, and the resolution was 
passed—yeas, 125, nays 69. A base act of slaveholding 
tyranny! In the Senate, a slaveholder brings forward 
resolutions in a similar case, pledging the power of the 
nation to protect the domestic slave trade, and they are 
passed unanimously. In the House, a member from a 
free state introduces resolutions, pledging the nation to 
stand by the principles of its own constitution, and to 
withdraw all protection from the slave-trade—and for the 
bare presentation, he is censured! (, the base servility 
of that Congress! It passes conception. ‘This act of 
Congress is one of the vilest outrages ever perpetrated on 
the rights of the free states, Will they endure it? Has 
their reverence fur the overseers of the South no 
limits. 


Congress. 








PENNSYLVANIA AND MARYLAND CASE. 


The report of this case is so important, that we have 
crowded out a great deal of matter, for the sake of getting 
itin. It is the first full report published. 





MEXICO AND TEXAS, 


The Mexicans have invaded Texas, and taken 2 or 3 
frontier towns, ~The ‘Texans appear to be altogether un- 
prepared for much resistance. ‘Their fate would be 
sealed, were it not for aid from this country, The call 
for help has been made, and the West and South-west 
are responding. The political press generally sympa- 
thizes deeply with ‘Texas, and is inflaming the public 
mind against Mexico. The South desires a war with 
this power for the sake doubtless of smuggling Texas un- 
der cover of it into our Union. 


Tue DecLaraTION OF INDEPENDENCE, pub- 
lished at Cleveland already num bers 1200 sub- 
scribers. Itis a little paper, but is doing much 
service. 








[From our Wasuincton CorrEsPponpeENT. | 
Washington City, March 15th, 1842. 
Dr. Bartey,—The doings of the past week, 
with a few exceptions, have not been of suffi- 





The debate on Mr. Clay’s tariff resolves, still 
lingers inthe Senate. * . * ° 

* * * ° The tariff petitions, chief- 
ly from the iron interest, continue to be numerous; al- 
most all of them coming from the middle states. It is 
rather a poser to see this, when the commercial tolls 
show that American iron, for 6 years past, has been rap- 
idly driving foreign iron out of the market, under the op- 
eration of lower prices, and improvements in the man- 
ufacture! But when do men ever get rich fast enough? 
When do they have “good times,” if you take their own’ 
account of it? ‘The great cotton manufacturers of the 
East continue to take the matter very coolly, preparing 
to import India cotton, next year, on a larger scale.— 
Why is it that we hear so little from the great wheat 
interest ? 

The resolves of Tennessee in favor of negotiations fo 
secure a larger market for our agricultural productions, 
and as an alternative, countervailing duties on the products 
of other countries that tax our wheat, tobaccoetc., with 
high duties, were yesterday presented, and printed. Sv 
also were the resolves of the same State in favor of the 
admission of Texas to the Union. When will the peo- 
ple awake! Are the liberties of the country to be sold 
without a struggle? Petitions against the annexation 
ate no longer laid on the table, but referred to the com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs,a majority of whom are op- 
posed to the foul deed. The subject is before the Leg- 
islature of Va., who will probably follow the example of 
Tennessee, Alabama, and other States in recommending 
it. ‘The Legislature of Maryland failed to do so, though 
they passed resolves denying the constitutional power of 
Congress over the subject, of slavery in this District! 

I rejoice to add in this place, that the Senate of Mary- 
land the last day of the session, rejected the bill of abom- 
inations prepared by the slaveholders’ convention by a 
vote of nearly 3to 1. So the poor colored people of 
that State are delivered, for the time out of the hands of 
theirenemies, And slavery in Maryland, by the con- 
cession of the leaders in that convention is down never tu 
rise again, ‘True, the purblind slaveholders talk—being 
about one in ten of the legal voters:—of carrying the 
question to the polls, next fall, and trying to elect a ma- 
jority of slaveholding members in both Houses, But 
the people will be ready to meet them at Phillippi. ‘The 
true hearted Methodists, especially, are thoroughly 
roused to action. It will be indeed a glorious result, if 
the first effort to defend slavery in the slave-states ends 
in its overthrow! God reigns, and is able tu turn 
the counsels of his enemies to confusion. ‘The projects 
of a division of Maryland, and an equal representation in 
Virginia, or a new State Westof the Blue Ridge, 
though defeated, for the moment, are by no means 
dead, or sleeping. Indeed, the internal sources of 
agitation, to slavery, are enough to keep it in con- 
stant trouble, if all external influences were withdrawn. 
Still, though dying, itis desperate, and on the Texas 
question, will fight fiercely, boldly I cannot call it. The 
very worthy Mr, Jacob Benner, of Ohio, who sent in 
the brass and iron exchequer project to the Senate did 
not succeed in making a very deep impression on their 
minds. The Finance Committee could not manage to 
convert his base metals into gold or silver, andso asked 
to be discharged. Mr, Benner must try again, and be- 
gin by putting down men’s inveterate prejudices about 
the ‘shining stones,” which he perhaps may regard very 
much as Gulliver’s Hhounbymns did. But alas, man- 
kind are but Yahoos, after all! 

A bill to provide for the selection of juries in the U. 
States Courts inthe State of Pennsylvania, passed both 
Houses. It settles an old trouble of 50 years standing. 
A mass of private bills were passed on Saturday last, by 
the House, say 75, of which a large number had before 
passed the Senate. More private bills will have been 
passed this session than in five years before, though the 
list has hardly been entered on. But the members have 
become impatient of any farther devotion of time to this 


had taken place upon this subject with the government | object! Frivolous and party debates have mach more | , 


importance in their eyes, than the just claims of individ- 
ual citizens! An Extra Session of 6 months, devoted 
wholly to private claims, would be an immense national 
benefit. 

Considerable progress has been made, especially, to- 


no authority to bring the persons who had escaped in the | day on the appropriation bill, about half the items of 
Creole to trial for mutiny and murder, or even to detain | which were 
them in custody. Instructions had accordingly been sent | bates characterised by much violence, one of which re- 
But that law was made void by the de- | out for their liberation, unless it should appear that there | sulted in striking out all appropriations for “contingent 
was any colonial law under which they could be brought | expenses” of the several branches of the public service, 
to trial. He was not, however, aware of the existence | under the idea that the necessary expenses of this class 


passed upon. ‘There have been several de- 


had better be defined, as clearly as possible, and embra- compatible with our national bonor. 
Lord Denman said he believed that the whole of West- | ced in a separate bill, It will cut off a great variety of | 
minster Hall Were unanimous that the law of England | petty abuses, and waste of the public money, such as | quence in favor of the coastwise slave-trade, or to place 
spending large sums to encourage party newspapers ! 
Mr. Giddings caused quite a scene among the ‘‘chi¥ | in human beings,” are subversive of the rights and in- 
ions of Lord Coke, and, in late years, of Sir C. Wether- | alry,’’ by raising the question, by what authority two | jurious to the feelings and the interests of the free States, 
all, to the same effect, and said that it would be indeed | sums of about 30 dollars each, were paid from the con- | ere» uneuthori 

1 : desirable if there were an international law. giving a power | tingent fund of the State ( 
business, and laugh her to scorn. Nota single | to surrender eriminals; but sych a Jaw could only test | compensation for fugitive slaves.” Mr. Fillmore knew 





{ 


in the West India Islands, 


cient importance to require a minute account.— | 


for ‘advertising ! to our national character, 


—————— 


sons for objecting to the appropriations. Mr. G. began 
when Triplett, Dawson, and half a dozen more were on 
their fect, calling for order, which nobody violated but 
themselves, and the chair with a ridiculous disregard of 
common sense, decided that Mr. G. might state his rea- 


of them! Hebegan again. But the overseers were not 
satisfied, and again interrupted. ‘The chair put them down 
and they appealed from his decision, and debated the ap- 
peal, or talked about it half an hour in the course of which 
Giddings managed to get a chance to remind them that 
he was a representative of FREEMEN, whose voice 
must and should be beard on that floor. The decision of 
the chair was finally sustained, and Mr. G. after protest- 
ing against the refusal of an opportunity te debate his 
resolves, took his seat. Verily, the patriarchs showed the 
luttleness and selfish narrowness of their spirits in a no- 
table manner. They managed immediately after to 
gag down'Mr. Everett, of Vermont, beause they feared he 
was about to say something about the “ peculiar institu- 
tion.” 

Out of such scenes there comes good. The power of 
the slavocracy over the minds of the northern members 
is broken, and the influence of the southern members in 
the country at large is lessened, by the display of their 
contemptible meanness, cowardice and tyranny. 

With few exceptions, they act the vulgar plantation 
overseer in the Halls of Legislation. 

To-day, John Q. Adams moved a resolve to instruct 
the committee on on Foreign Affairs, to inquire into the 
expediency of reducing the diplomatic corps, which was 
carried, 173 to 6! A somewhat pungent report may be 
looked for. 

The disunion spirit spreads- Two more petitions, 
one by Morgan, and one by Barnard of N. Y. were of- 
fered yesterday. The latter prays for fhe restoration of 
our liberties, or a dissolution, and is written with ability, 
Wise endeavored, by dint of shecr impudence, to force 
a vote against the reception of it, but another member had 
given notice of his intention to debate it. And after near- 
ly half an hour’s contest, his wisdom was put down. 

A variety of petitions from N. Y., Ohio and Virginia, 
calling upon Congress to adjourn, or keep better order, 
and the like, have been presented. One from some place 
in Virginia, was offered by Mr. Arnold, praying that Wise 
and Marshall might be reprimanded for their course with 
respect to Mr Adams and the right of petition; referring also 
to the rowdyism that so often disgraces the Hall; it was 
not received, being too “personal ?” 

And now, what say you readers to a speedy declaration 
of war? A war to defend the piratical American coast- 
slave-trade? ‘The news by the Acadia will have reached 
you before my letter comes, announcing the release of the 
nineteen Creole men detained in Nassau as mutineers, 
with the unanimous refusal of all parties, to give them 
up or to make any compensation. 

But one of two alternatives remains. | We must back 
out from our threats of war in case of refusal, and ac- 
knowledge we were wrong in the demand, (as we were 
beyond all question,) or we may continue to bluster and 
bully, Calhoun like, till the whole world cries out “ cow- 
ards ;” or we may go to war to defend the slave trade 
with an empty treasury’, a debt of seventeen millions ; 
our coast not fortified ; the certainty of an invasion with 
fifty or one hundred thousand black troops landed in the 
South, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and shame, dis- 
grace and humiliation in the end. 

What course would the farmers and mechanics and 
merchants, the freemen of Ohio have pursued. It must 
be decided at the present session of Congress, in all prob- 
ability. Dothey decide for war? Then, under the war 
power, which is a suspension of all municipal law, for 
the higher immediate welfare of the whole people, Con- 
gress must, aye, and will declare the slaves free, as the 
| oply possible means of defending the country? Yet, even 
for that blessing, I would not exchange the solid advanta- 
ges of peace. 

But let not your readers deem me an alarmist, when I 
assert my deliberate conviction, founded upon a careful ex- 
amination of our foreign relations, under rhe guidance of 
slaveholding Executive, that the danger of war is immi- 
nent. The only restraining cause is the fear of the south- 
erners as to the reesult of the outblastings of that dark 
cloud that hangs over the rnrs islands of the trepical 
seas. 

I send you a copy of the Boston Courier containing a 
fuller development of the conspiracy to annex ‘Texas to 
our union, than I have yet given,elsewhere. After it was 
published, I was gratified to find that the best informed 
northern statesman living, pronounced its statements cor- 
rect and very important. Such an endorsment may satis- 
fy increduilty itself, and awake the slumbers of those who 
are deceived by the southern lallaby: No danger, ‘Texas 
may stay as she is, 

Yours with regard. 
WaAsHINGTON. 





Wiasninecroyx, March 22nd, 1842. 


Dr. Barirx:—Sound the alarm among the freemen 
of Ohio! Again has the guillotine of the Stayx Pow- 
En descended and fallen upon one of the noblest of her 
sons: one, who for talent, usefulness, and tried integrity, 
has no equal among the members of her delegation, in 
either House. I mean Josuua R. Gropinas, the Rep- 
resentative from Ashtabula and Geauga counties; and 
for several years, the Chairman of one of the most im- 
portant, and certainly the most laborious of the Com- 
mittees, that of Claims. But I will commence the nar- 
tative of this proceeding in order. 

Yesterday was the regular day for the presentation of 

resolutions. After the reference of divers small matters, 
Meni tt of your State, a sub-observer of some zeal, of. 
fered a resolution to censure any member who should 
hereafter present any petition for the disso- 
lution of the Union; and moved the previous 
question on the adoption of it. Butthiswas not  sec- 
onded, 70 to 76, very much tothe surprise of the ser- 
viles. So that matter passed over. 
Mr. G. then rose, and offered the following resolu- 
tions, remarking that he should not ask to have them 
considered at present. But, asthe subject was one of 
great interest, had repeatedly been considered in the Sen- 
ate, and was the topic of Executive communications to 
that body, and was deeply interesting to the people, in 
every section of the country, he thought it his duty to 
submit his views to the House, witha view to their con- 
sideration at some future time, 

Resolved, That prior to the adoption of our Federal 
Constitution, each of the several States comprising this 
Union, exercised full and exclusive jurisdiction over the 
subject of slavery within its own territory, and [possessed 
full power to continue or abolish it at pleasure: 

Resolved, ‘That by adopting the Constitution no 
part of the aforesaid powers were delegated;to the Fed- 
ederal Government, but were reserved by, and still per- 
tain to, each of the several States. 

Resolved, That by the 8th section of the first article 
of the Constitution, each of the Several States surender- 
ed to the Federal Government all jurisdiction over the 
subjects of commerce and navigation upon the high 
seas. 

Resofved, That slavery being an abridgement of the 
natural rights of men, can exist only by force of positive 
municipial law, and is necessarily confined to the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the power creating it, 

Resolved, That when a ship belonging to the citizens 
of any State of this Union leaves the waters and terri- 
tories of such States and enters upon the high seas, the 
persons on board cease to be subject to the slave laws of 
such State, and thenceforth are governed in their rela- 
tions to each other by,and are amenable to, the law@of the 
United States. 

Resolved, That when the brig Creole, on her late pas- | 
ege for New Orleans, left the territorial juridiction of 
Virginia, the slave laws of that State ceased to have ju- 
risdiction over the personsor board of said brig, and 
such persons became amenable only to the laws of the 
United States. —— 
Resolved, That the persons ory board of said ship, 'n 
resuming their natural right of personal liberty, violated 
no law of the United Stbtes, incurred no legal penalty, 
and are justly liable to no punishment. f 
Resolved, That all attempts to regain possession of, 
or to re-enslave said persons are unauthorized by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, and are’ in- 


Resolved, That all attempts to exert our national in- 


this nation in the attitude of maintaining a “commerce 


zed by the Constitution, and prejudicial 








Let the freemen of Ohio. weigh well the sentiments 
* 
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othing about it. Mr. G. then said he had inquired at | of these resolves, and see if any one, who has the heart 
he department, and learned it had reference to the com- | or the logic of aman can gainsay then, 
would stand very much in the way of any such arrange- | pensation paid by Great Britain for slaves shipwrecked | exactly with the present state of Constitutional law, as 
: Now such an use of the | interpreted and administered by the Supreme Court of 
Lord Campbell said he should not have spoken on | money derived from the common treasury was uncon- | the United States. They present the only grounds on 
he subject,but that an opinion had been attributed to him | stitutional, inasmuch as we were under no obligations to | which patriotic men, who loath the abominations of the 
phold slavery, or pay for restoring fugitives, even one | American Slave ‘I'rade can stand. They yield no right to 
ent. And wher the States come into the Union they | a foreign power. - 


They accord 


They only assert the great and established principles 


Triplett of Kentucky, here | of Constitutlonal law, on the subject to which they re- 
interrupted him with a face so red with wrath, that one | late. ‘I'he foundation principles are those for which 
“might think, bya slight mistake, “twas the general | the South always contended, with only such moditica- 
Lord Cottenbam and the Lord Chancellor gave simi- | conflagration,” in which liberty of speech was to | tions as the Supreme Court, in the Amistad ease declare 
ar opinions, and Lord Brougham said that the same | be burnt tip! The chair (Briggs) then decided that | ed were required by the Constitution of the Union — 
view was likewise taken by Lord Wynford and Lord | Mr. Giddings was in order, as he was only stating his rea- | Read them over at least four times! 
Abinger. 
Lord Brougham then withdrew his motion, and their | agai, and uttered two sentences and part of an another, | good judges of national and public tas 


They were pre- 
paired with great care, and have heen approved by man- 
That the whole tribe of overseers and their servile tools 
should be alarmed at the presentation of such manly 
views, Was to have been expected of course, Some very 
well meaning, but timid northern memers were {i ight- 


The slave drivers-have been again using the rod in| sons, but could not be allowed to go into any discussion | ened at the “imprudence” of offering them! Just as if 


it were not wise to express views actually entertained by a 
majority of the members of the House, and of the peo- 
ple, on a topic constantly discussed in all the public pa- 
pers and in every private circle; and on which the mad- 
men. of the South, the monomaniac haters of Liberty, de- 
sire to plunge the nation into a war in which the fred 
states must do all the fighting, bear all the pecuniary 
burden, and get all the shame and infamy the world will 
pour upon its motives and objects! 

After a considerable hubbub, a motion was made tolay 
the resolves on the table, which was negatived 52 to 125, 
nearly all the southern men and patent democrats voting 
nay, ‘Is it in order to object to the reception?” cried 
a small puppy from Virginia, “Tt caxt be done in re- 
spect toa resolution,” said the Speaker, * ‘There are 
certain topics, Mr. Speaker,” said Holmes, of S, Caroli- 
na, with great violence of manner, “which must not be 
discussed in ” rap, rap, went the iron matlet.. “Tho 
gentleman is out of order, inasmuch as the previous ques- 
tion has been moved.” “That's right! We'll have a 
vote,” says an observer. ‘The noise from loud and exci- 
cited conversation was tremendous. But the previous 
question was seconded, 116 ayes, noes not counted, and 
the main question ordered to be put, 122 to 61, 
Froyp of New York, asked to be excused 
ting. He was neither aslaveholder nor an abolitionist. 
But here was a series of resolves, of vast importance, 
involving great principles in contest between this and an 
other country; and there had been no time for con- 
sideration. 

Fressenven, of Me.. for similar reasons, made the 
same request; but the House would not excuse them — 
Cusuina, of Mass, denounced them as a “Writish 
argument against our country, and approaching to w 
treasonable character,” 

Fittmore, of New York, urged Mr. Giddings: to 
withdraw them: which as he had accomplished his ob- 
ject in layingthem before the public, he was ready to 
o, But the whole posse of overscers and drivers were 
filled with wrath, No, they should not be withdrawn! 
But the rules were so plain, that, after some show of 
resistance, he succeeded in doing it. 

Mr, Ovensern Bors of Va., wishing to place him- 
self rectus in curia with his southern friends, who had 
been offended at his former service to liberty, in Mr. Ad- 
ams’ case, rose and moved to suspend the rules to allow 
him to offer resolves to the effect, ‘That, whereas, the 
member from the 16th Districtin Ohio, has offered a 
series of resolutions, on asubject of the most delicate 
nature, that justified mutiny and murder, in terms 
shocking to the feelings of the House; and the move- 
ment was calculated to divide the country from our uni- 
ted support of the Executive, ima controversy with a 
foreign nation, where the honor of the country was in- 
volved, and while the negotiation was pending. He 
therefore deserved the censure of the House for such 
an unwarrantable act. Butthe House ‘refused to sus: 
pend the rules, 128 to 68, not two thirds, Some other 
trivial resolutions followed. When up rose ; 

Joaxy B. Werner, Sub-Overseer and Driver from 
Ohio, and made himself the tool of Botts, by offering 
the same preamble and resolutions as his own, moving 
the previous question on the adoption of them. Anoth- 
er noisy scene followed, the members from the North, 
who had any souls, burning with indignation at the au- 
dacity of the attempt to censure a member, and denying 
to him the opportunity to defend himself. Winthrop 
of Mass., moved an adjournment—by the sound the 
Speaker decided that the ayes had it, “Divide!” scream- 
ed, or yelled rather, the overseers—the vote stood 63 
ayes to 111 nays, The chair then decided that Mr. 
Giddings would not be cut off from his right to speak in 
his own defence by the previous question: as it was a 
question of privilege, Mr. Giddings moved to defer the 
matter ten days, to give him time to prepare fer it. The 
decision of the chair was appealed from, and a long con- 
troversy us to the effect of it followed. Brown of Tent. 
urged that the House knew all the facts; wanted no 
proofs, and the member from Ohio could as well defend 
himself to-day as at any other time, So others argued. 
Arnold of Tennessee thought they were too much ex- 
cited to act wisely, at any rate he was, And he hoped 
they would adjourn. So did Gov, Pork of Ky, A 
leng and, but for the excitement of the occasion, dull 
controversy on the point of order ensused; till finally 
the House was wearied into an adjournment, 





from vo- 
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Many of the members, before tlie session of this 
motning commenced, were entirely satisfied with the 
soundness of the resolves offered by Mr. Giddings, who 
had, at first, been disposed to regret the introduction of 
them. This was the case with several of the N, York 
democrats, of the Leggett school. But the determina- 
tion of the overseers and their allies was not fo be sha- 
ken. And after the reading of the journal, totday, the 
decision of the Speaker was reversed, 65 to 105. So 
Mr. G, was denied the right to be heard in his own de- 
fence! 

The mai question on adopting Weller’s resolves was 
ordered, 95 to 91. Mr. Adams made another effurt to 
secure Mr. Giddings a hearing, by an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair, but in vain, 127 voting to sustain 
the Chair, was mot counted. Stewart of Va. made a 
motion to reconsider the vote, ordering the main question 
to be put, for the same purpose. The Chair declared 
this out of order, and, on an appeal, his decision was 
sustained by an immense majority, Mr, Adams now 
moved to lay the whole subject on the table, and the vofe 
stood 70 to 124, Several members wished to be excu- 
sed from voting on the resolves. Irwin, of Pa., because 
he denied their constitutional power to censure any man 
for expressing his opinion on that floor, others, for dif- 
ferent reasons, ‘I'he resolve of censure was then passed, 
ayes 126,noes 69. And the preamble, assigning the 
reasons, (you will find it in the Gtobe,)by a vote of 119 
to 66, Ibelieve every southern member exeept Under- 
wood and Pope of Ky., voted aye, Casey, Dean, Me- 
dill, Weller, A. Kennedy, ‘Thompson, and Proffit of Ia, 

with nearly all the northern locos, except Rousevelt, Me- 
Keon, Egbert, Ferris, Doig, and R, D. Davis. 

Mr. Giddings immediately rose, with his usual placid 
countenanee, and composed demeanor, passed round the 
House, and took leave of his friends, some of whom, 

and especially Mr. Adams, were much affected; and 
then retired, and wrote his resignation of his seat, which 
will be read to-morrow morning. Barnard of N, Y., 
gave notice of a protest against the vote of the House, for 
himself and others. This will be a very able document. 
The northern members who voted in the minority will 
probably issue an address to the people; and the Ohio 
members owe tothe people of Mr. Giddings’ district, 

His immediate re-election, is of course, certain; and the 

most absorbing interest is felt in it, here; and will be, 
throughout the Union. Ihave never seen such a spirit 

among our northern members as this has worked up. 

Itis slavery to all, ot freedom to all,as every man must 

now see. ‘The stride of despotism, in this case, is far 

greater than the one which was defeated by the energy 

and peculiar tact of Mr. Adams, For it assumes that 

a member is liable to censure, without defense, for ex- 

pressing opinions displeasing to the majority of the 

House! 

Sucly tyranny cannot be endured by a free people.— 
Rather by far, let us have Disunion with all its conse- 
quences! Wake up the people! This is no question 
for party whigs or party democrats to meddle with. It 
is for the people to say whether the freedom of speech, 
and their own rights shall be cloden down, in the person 
of their Representative, Let them say with such a voice 
that tyranny shalt tremble before it, that their. rights 
shalf notbe disregarded, that liberty shall be defended, 
and slavery shall yield to her power, at all hazards.— 
Now let them adopt the language of the Father of his 
country, as applicable to this exigency, and declare that 
“their vote shall never be wanting” against the power of 
this despotism. I should just mention the utter disgust 
and loathing with which the vile resolves of certain dem- 














ocratic (£!!!) meetings in Ohio, were received, to-day, 


in the Senate. ‘They were referred to a committee, who 
will not treat them with any very profound repett.— 


Their gratuitous vulgarity, and blasphemous impudence 
met with no sympathy from a single honest demoerat in 
the Senate. 
the nation. 
“feculum of humanity” still lower than the. plantation 
overseers in the cotton fields of the far South. 


But [ was glad to have them come before 
It will teach the reflecting that there isa 


¥Yours very truly, 
Wasurxeror,. 
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A Letter from the Hen, J. Re Giddings. 


To the Members of the Senate aid House of 
Representatives of the State of Ohio. 

Gentieuen: Thave received through the 
public press a preamble and resolutions of which 
the following is a copy: 

* Whereas it has been communicated to this 
General Assembly that John Quincey Adams, 
Jate Chief Magistrate of this Union, and now a 
Representative in Congress from the State of 
Massachusetts, has presented to the House of 
Representatives of the United States a petition 
from American citizens, praying that Congress 
may dissolve this Confederacy. ‘Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, That John Quiney Adams, of 
Massachusetts, in aiding to give publicity and 
importance to this treasonable proposition, has 
subjected himself to the merited censure and rep- 
rehension of his countrymen. 

Resolved, ‘That in the opinion of the Gener- 
al Assembly, the House of Repregentatives of 
the United States owe it to themselves, to the 
the An:erican People, whose Representatives 
they are, to stamp the course and conduct of 
the member from Massachusetts with the sever- 
est marks of its indignant disapprobation and 
censure.” 

Being myself a member of the body whose 
official duties you have taken it upon yourselves 
to point out and declare, and entertaining views 
diametrically opposed to those which you have 
expressed, a respect for you, for the station 
which you occupy, and for our common coastit- 
uency, requires a frank and candid reply. In 
doing this, however, I would not be understood 
as admitting your right in any manner to direct 
the action of this [louse upon a subject of the 
nature embraced in the resvlutions quoted above. 
For my vote on that occasion I hold myself 
responsible only to our constituents, to our 
country, and to God. I will not occupy much 
your time with argument. ‘The right of pe- 
tition arose with man’s existence, and will 
only cease when man ceases to be. It may be 
and has been greatly abridged, in direct and pal- 
pabie violation of our Constitution, for the fram- 
ers of that charter of American liberty did not 
leave this right of the People to be determined 

by the views of propriety which might be en- 
tertained by their servants here. ‘The right of 
petition pertains to the Pesple ; the propriety of 
granting the thing prayed for is to be decided by 
their legislators. ‘Fhe people havea right to 
present all petitions which they think Congress 
may or ought to grant.provided such petitions be 
expressed in proper language and be not disre- 
spectfu] to the legislative body or any of its 
members. When thus presented in good faith, 
I hold that the petitioners are entitled te a re- 
spectful answer. If they ask that which we 
have no power to grant, I would tell them so in 
respectful terms. ‘hey are the source and foun- 
tain of power ; from them we derive all our au- 
thority ; we are sent here tv do their will and to 
express their wishes. ‘Those who have thus 
selected us as Represcntatives send to us their 
petition, expressed in respectful language. It 
is addressed to the body of which we aremem- 
bers, andthe question is, Shall I, the agent and 
representative of the People, refuse to present 
the petition of my constituents to the body to 
whom it is addressed for the reason that I differ 
in opinion from the petitioners? Shall I 1efuse 
to fulfil my agency or discharge the trust repos- 


solution of our Union. 
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tions, or to reply in becoming terms to the lan- 
guage thus addressed to thei, under the pre- 
tence that members of the House of Represen- 
tatives could not discuss these delicate questions 
dispassionately. ‘Thus truth has been kept from 
the People upon the plea that it was incendiary. 
American statesman have for years boldly assert- 
ed themselves ineapable of dizeussing matters of 
high import to the nation in a beeoming manner, 
aud have substantially declared the People in- 
capable of appreciating truth. ‘They have thus 
added insult to injury. Oar fathers refused to 
submit to an unconstitutional tax upon tea. Shall 
the people of the free States silently submit to 
a tax a thousand fold more odious and equally 
unconstitutional in favor of slavery? [cannot 
myself believe the people whom you and I rep- 
resent so degraded in feeling, so destitute of 
the spirit of our fathers, so devoid of self-respect 
as to remain silent under such accumulated 
wrongs. ‘They have not heretofore remained 
silent or inactive. I have now in charge the pe- 
titions of thousands of our respected inhabitants 
upon these subjects, and gentlemen, permit me 
to assure you, that to the extent of my humbie 
talents they shall be, heard, and their wishes 
shall be expressed, and respectful answers de- 
manded. 

A portion of our fellow-citizens of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, felt that these wrongs had been 
borne too long already. ‘They regarded the 
great object of our Federal compact as having 
failed. ‘They considered that the Union which 
was formed by our fathers ‘fo promote the gen- 
eral welfare and secure the blessings of liberty,” 
had been converted into an engine of oppression; 
no longer mimistering to the happiness or pros- 
perity of the People, it ought to cease ; that the 
time had arrived when the bonds which connect 
the free and the slave States ought to be severed, |, 
and their present Union be amicably dissolved. 
In this [think them wrong. Yet such, nodoubt 
were the honest convictions of the petitioners. 
They therefore sent their petition to Mr. Adams, 
setting forth upon the face of their petition the 
reasons that led them to such conviction. This 
petition Mr. Adams felt bound to present. He 
felt it was cause of serious regret that any por- 
tion.of our fe!low-citizens should wish for a dis- 
Every patriot, I think, 
will regret that eause for such desire sheuld have 
been given. In presenting the petition, Mr. Ad- 
ams moved instructions not merely to reject the 
prayer, but to assign tne reasons for its rejec- 
tion. Mr. Adams and others felt anxious to re- 
dress the wrongs complained of, and to satisfy 
and quiet the feelings of the petitioners; and thus 
to preserve the Union by making it an object of 
respect. But others were of a different opinion. 
They appeared to think the only way to pre- 


serve the Union was to treat the People with 


contempt, and their petition with the most sig. 
nal evidence of displeasure. One slaveholder 
inquired if it would be in order to burn this pe- 
tition of freemen. Another slaveholding mem- 


ber inquired whether it would be in order to 


move to censure the member who presented this 
request of a portion of the people of Massachu- 
chusetts. Another slaveholder actually made 
such motion. ‘This motion was sustained by 


political parties of the free States. 
You, gentlemen, have felt it your duty to 


unite your voice with the slaveholders of the 
South, in censuring a venerable and highly dis- 
tinguished member from a free State for daring 


edin me for the reason that 1 think the People | to present to Congress the respectful petition of 


wrong in their views? T understand the affir- 
mative to these propositions to be maintained in 
the resolutions referred to. | Permi me, gentle- 
men, in all candor to say, that such are not the 
views wiich I entertain of my official duties. 
Mr. Jefferson held that ** error of opinion may 
be safely tolerated,if truth be left free to combat 
it.” In this doctrine I was reared and educated, 
do its maxims I stilladhere. I cannot therefore 
agree in any respect with the sentiment express- 
ed in your resolutions. 
I also beg leave to call your attention to the 
circumstances which led to tffe presentation of 
this petition of Mr. Adams. I presume we all 
agree that under our Constitution, each State 
has a right to sustain or abolish slavery at pleas- 
are within its own territory, and that no power 
whatever is given to the Federal Government to 
interfere with any state in regard to slavery; that 
Congress possesses no power to abolish slavery 
or to sustein it; that tne free States cannot be 
constitutionally taxed to sustain slavery in the 
slave States. I cannot for a moment, believe 
that an individual member of either branch of 
the Ohio Legislature will claim that the Federal 
Government has power to apply the money 
drawn from the hard earnings of our constituents 
to the purchase or recapture of fugitive slaves. 
I think I hazard nothing in saying, that the free 
men of our gallant State would sooner submit to 
taxation for almost any other unconstitutional 
object than they would for the suppression of 
personal liberty. What independent son of Ohio 
is willing to see a portion of the products of his 
labor, his toil, and industry applied to the ex- 
penses of recapturing Southern slaves, or to pay 
for slaves stolen by those who hold that one man 
may be made the property of another? Yet, 
odious as these things are to our people, we 
should all agree, I presume, that they might be 
borne for a time; but I doubt not that we should 
be equally unanimous in the opinion that “there 
is apoint beyond which forbearance ceases to 
be a virtue.”’ Our constituents are also asked 
to engage in a war with one of the most power- 
ful nations of the earth, in order to enable the 
slave dealers of the South to carry their slaves 
out of the territory and jurisdiction of the slave 
States under the flag of our common country.— 
They insist upon the privilege of involving our 
constituents, the free people of Ohio, in the dis- 
grace and expense of maintaining what Mr. Jef- 
ferson calls *‘ an execrable commerce in human 
beings.’ Against these abuses our constituents 
have remonstrated.. Conscious thatthey are 
unconstitutional infringments of their rights,they 
have year after year sent their petitions here, 
praying in the most respectful manner that they 
may be relieved from these oppressions and 
from such unconstitutional taxation. ‘They 
have approached Congress in the most respect- 
ful manuer, and in the most unexceptionable 
language have asked that these abuses may cease. 
‘These petitions have been treated; with contempt 
and the most insulting epithets applied to the 
people who have thus dared to approach their 
servants. When petitioning for the protection 
of their constitutional rights, they have been 
falsely represented as attempting to invade the 
rights of others. When they have asked relief 
from taxation for the support of slavery, they 
have been represented as attempting to interfere 
with the vested rights of others. When they 
have asked Congress to repeal the laws of their 
own enacting, they have been held up to the 
country and the world as seeking for unconstitu- 
tional objects which Congress had no power to 
grant. 

While these indignities have thus been heap- 
ed upon the people, and their objects and peti- 
tions have been misrepresented by slaveholders 
—while their rights have thus been trampled 
upon, their reprentatives here hsve not been per- 





FREEMEN. 
nor doubt your patriotism ; but I must be per- 


with you. 
I voted to acquit Mr. Adams from all censure. 


I would not suspect your motives 


mitted respectfully to say that I cannot agree 
Before your resolutions reached me, 


Nay, had I an opportunity, I should have sure- 

ly voted for a resolution of thanks to him for his 
unceasing efforts in favor of the Constitution and 
the right of petition. 

There is, however, one aspect of this subject 
which I deeply regret. 1 refer to the partisan 
character which your action has given to it in 
our State. ‘These resolutions, I believe, were 
passed by a strict party vote in each House. It 
therefure seems no longer a matter to be ques- 
tioned, that the majority of our Legislature and 

their party are henceforth to be considered as op- 
posed to the right of petition. ‘That they are 

henteforth to be considered as allies of the slave. 

holding interests in opposing the rights of the 

free States. ‘That they are in favor of taxing 
the people of Ohio for the purpose of recaptur- 

ing fugitive slaves. ‘T'hat you, gentlemen, are 

willing to see our national character degraded by 

supporting the slave trade upon our own coust, 

while you would hang the man who pursues it 

onthe coast of Africa—you are willing to see our 
gallant flag floating-over a cargo of human flesh, 

provided it be upon our own coast and it do not 

disgrace Africa ; and finally, that you are even 

willing to enter into a war for the purpose of car- 

rying on that ‘*execrable commerce”? which Mr. 

Jefferson says, ‘* has rendered our country the 
scoff of infidel nations.” 

Thad written thus far when I received from 
some of my own constituents a petition some- 
what similar to that presented by Mr. Adams. 
It came from men of reputation, with whom I 
have long been acquainted, and I can bear testi- 
mony to their characters for integrity, candor 
and patriotism. It was forwarded bv one of the 
petitioners, who in his letter, avows his attach- 
ment to the Union on the principles upon which 
it was originally formed; but adds: “If our 
petitions are to be treated with open and malig- 
nant insult, and we ourselves held up to the 
world as incendiaries and fanatics; if the Fed- 
eral government is to go on, year after year, in- 
creasing its efforts to sustain the system of sla- 
very by the aid of the money, the power, and 
influence of the nation at large, then we ask (and 
we ask sincerely too) for a division.” Upon 
receiving this petition [ withheld my answer to 
your resolutions until [ should first have an op- 
portunity of presenting it to the body of which 
I have the honor to be a member. _I therefore 
embrace the earliest opportunity of performing 
what I considered my duty to my constituents 
by presenting their candid and respectful prayer 
before the Representatives of the nation. For 
doing that, you will of course say that I too 
‘shave subjected myself to the merited censure 
and reprehension of my countrymen,” if you 
judge my ¢onduct by the same rules which you 
have adopted respecting that of a member of far 
more exalted character, 

By your resolutions you have already said, 
substantially, that the House of Representatives 
ought to ‘stamp my conduct with the severest 
marks of its indignant disapprobation and cen- 
sure,’ for thus presuming to make known to 
them the wishes and desires of a portion of the 
sovereign people of this nation, Your judg- 
ment has been pronounced and now stands en- 
rolled upon the archives of our State. My con- 
duct which you deem so highly criminal, is al- 
so upon the record. ‘There they will remain in 


coming time, for the examination of our succes- 

sors, long alter we shall have passed.from the 

busy scenes of political strife. Feeling that your 

judgment is erroneous in principle, false in doc- 

trine; and entirely opposed to the spirit of our 

institutions, f appeal to that of the People whose 
ty 
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rights have been disregarded and whose voice 
has been unheeded. ‘The positions whieh you, 
gentlemen, occupy, as well as myself, will place 
our conflicting opinions upon the political his- 
tory of our country, ‘That history will bear 
them down to posterity, who will pronounce an 
unbiassed judgment upon the conduct of both 
you and me. 
With due respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. R. GIDDINGS. 
House of Representatives, March 5, 1842. 




















YOR SALE CHEAP! 


“Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” By Rev. David Nel- 
son, of Quincy, Ill, Any individual wishing this work 
can have it by application to the subscriber. ‘Third edi- 
tion, published by the American Tract Society. 
D. D. NELSON. 
Walnut Hills, Lane Seminary, O., Oct, 5, 1841. 
NOTICE. 
The subscriber designs to open a select school at the 
house of Mr. Wm. Poe, in the Township of Storrs, on 
the 4th day of April next. 
The room is commodious and the location pleasant and 
healthful, 
Very special attention will be given to the mora! and 
religious, as also to the intellectual culture of pupils. 
Desired information may be obtained by reference to 
Rev. J. Blanchard, Cincinnati, or Rev, H. Bushnell, 
Storrs. ‘Terms, three dollars per quarter. 
J. M. Frren. 
P. S. Board may be obtained in the faimily of Mr. Poe, 
or in the vicinity-of the school if application is made im- 
mediately, 








FREE LABOR DRY GOODs. 
At Wholesale and Retai. 
Calicoes, small and large figures; 4-4, 5-4 and 5-4 un- 
bleached Muslins; do. do. do. bleached Muslins; super 
Manchester Ginghams, 3-4 and 4-4 colored Muslins; 7-8 
and 4-4 Bed Tickings; Canton Flannel, bleached and un- 
bleached; Cotton Laps and Wadding, low price; bleach- 
ed and unbleached and colored Kaitting Cotton; Cotton 
Yarn; Manchester Stripe, for men’s wear; Apron Checks 
and Furniture Checks, Also, a full assortment of 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Linen Sheetings and Shirtings, 
Grass Cloth Hdkfs., Mouslin de Laines, and Silks, 
Persons from a distance, (store-keepers in particular,) 
wishing any of the above goods can have them sent, by 
forwarding their orders, and at the lowest prices at which 
they can be afforded, 
N. B.—The above cotton goods are all warranted to be 
free from slave labor, Persons wishing to purchase can 
have full evidence of the fact. 
CHARLES WISE, 
N. W. corner of Arch and Fifth streets. 
Philadelphia, Ist mo., 13th 1842. 


$5,000 Reward! 


The above reward has been offered, and is now renew- 
ed to an indefinite length of time, to any one, profession- 
al or private, who will show to the satisfaction of twelve 
respectable citizens, that Dr. Duncan’s Expectorant Rem- 
edy has ever failed to do all that the proprietor claimed it 
would do. 

ap The above medicine is recommended for Consump- 
tion, Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, Spitiing of Blood, diffi- 
culty of Breathing, pain in the Side, Breast and Chest, 
Whooping Cough, and all diseases of the Liver and 
Lungs, as being the best remedy extant, entirely free of 
Opium or its spiritual preparations, which is the main 
ingredient in the numerous Quack nostrums forced upon 
he community by unprincipied persons, regardless of the 
great injury they should know such mixtures always pro- 
cure. 

(cP Dr. Duncan’s Expectorant remedy is entirely free 





slaveholders, aided by a portion of one of the | of Opium, and all other violent narcolics, and may be used 


with perfect safety by all under any circumstances. 
ap Sold only at No. 77 Sycamore street, near Lower 
Market street. Price one dollar. 





iz GRANVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY. 


The Winter term will commence on Thursday the 
16th day of September next, and continue 22 weeks, 
TEACHERS, 
Mrs. N. B. Gitmonr, Principal. 
Miss 0. H, Bairry, Miss 8S. F. Arms, 


« E.M, Breerp, “ L. J, Hamu. 
TUITION. 
Per Qr. 
Preparatory Department, - $2,00 to$2,50 


Academical Department, including Calisthenics 4.50 
and Vocal Music, - - g 
Board, exclusive of fuel and lights (per week) 


Room rent (per quarter) - - - - er 
Whole expense per quarter, exclusive of fuel, 16.00 
bed and lights, - . , 
Do. including bed and fuel, - - . 20,00 
Drawing, extra - - . - - 2,00 
Painting, : : . 4,00 
Instruction on piano, . . 6,00 
Use of Instrument, - ° - 2,00 
Latin, - ° . . . 2,00 
French, - - - : . 2,00 


To be paid quarterly in advance, 


Mr. aud Mrs. Gilmore expect to devote themselves, for 
the ensuing five years, to the interests of the Young La- 
dies committed to their cafe; and they hope, by careful 
attention to their Moral, Intellectual and Physical wants, 
to contribute to their happiness while members of their 
family, and prepare them for usefulness in the discharge 
of the active duties of life. The qualifications and suc- 
cess of the Principal, and other ‘Teachers of the Institu- 
tion, are too well known to need further commendation. 
Parents and guardians will understand, that we have a 
healthy and pleasant location, with 58 very convenient 
rooms, furnishing ample accommodations for 100 young 
ladies. W. W. Bancrorr, 

Corresponding Sec. of Trustess. 
Granville, O. July 54th, 1841, 





THE NEW YORK WATCHMAN, 


devoted to 
The intcrests of protestant christianity, literature, 
science, education, the arls, agriculture, the 
moral enterprise of the age, and to the 
diffusion of genera! intelligence 





“Knowledge is as the light of heaven: free, pure, 
pleasant, exhaustless. It invites all to possession; it ad- 
mits of no pr-emption, no rights exclusive, no monop- 
oly.” 

For six years, this paper has been gaining in 
the confidence of the public. Its character 
as an 

Independent, Relizious, and Literary journal, 


Is now fully established, as is evident from 
its circulation among alll classes of the commu- 
nity. ‘Those who desire 


. A GOOD FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 

Free from those features of Sectarianism, which are so 
offensive to the spirit of Christianity—a paper which ad- 
mits suitable articles on all subjects upon which the 
community need to be informed—a paper open, espe- 
cially to the claims of suffering humanity, may be as- 
sured that no efforts will be spared to render this accep- 
table and worthy of their patronage. Ithas a large 

number of 
Able and intelligent correspondents, 

Whose communications will enrich its columns, 
from time to time, on 


Natural and Revealed Theology, Revivals, Missions, 
Human Rights, Temperance; Education, 
Sabbath and Common Schoo!s, 

Moral Reform, Health, Agriculture, Geology, Physiology, 
Natural and Mental Philosophy, Music, 
Reviewsof Books &c. &c, 


Iu a wordit occupies a field of usefulness, not 


appropriated by any other periodical in this, or 
any other country. 


The Seventh Volume commenced January 
1,1832. ‘Theprice is only Two Dollars a 
Year, in 4dvance; and this is sufficiently low 

to put it within the reach of all. 


*,” Reader, you have a personal interest in the New 
York Watchman! For, he who hasa_ heart to know 
his whole duty, whose SOUL thirsts for information on 
all those subjects most directly connected with MAN’S 
highest happiness, will find assistance in the columns 
lees of this paper. 
Published every Saturday, at 126 Fulton street, New ' 
York, where subscriptions are respectfully solicited. 





EXCHANGE OFFICE. 
EC. HW. BRAYTON, EXCHANGE BROKER, 
Clevelund Ohio. 


acpEestern Funds, Specie, and uncurrent Money 
bought and sold on favorable terms, , 








WEDDING CAKE MANUFACTORY, 
FANCY CAKE STORE, 
AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

Ny a r 
CONFECTIONARY. 

Fifth st, 5 doors East of Vine, North side. 
The subscriber having succeeded to the business of J. 
A, Burnett, respectfully invites his friends and the public 
in gencral to his display of Christmas, New Year cakes and 
Confectionaries, begs leave to inform them that all atten- 
tion will be paid to their orders, and the same punctually 

executed. 


December 22nd, 1841. 


SAMUEL A, ALLEY. 





NOTIC E---MILK---MILK 


We are now prepared to inform our friends 
that we still continue to supply this City, 
with Milk on the six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
to continue it. All persons willing to sus- 
tain us, are requested to send their names and 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist. 

C. M. MerreELL, 
N. H. MErRRELL. 


R. H. BLACKMER & CO. 
Tee-tutal Temperance 
GROCERIES & COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Near Float Bride, Cleveland. 












WE HAVE TRIED DOCTOR JOS, PRIESTLEY 
PETERS’ VEGETABLE PILLS, and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing them the best Antibilious 
Medicine that we have ever used in our families. We 
are acquainted with several families in this city who 
give them the preference to all other kinds, on 
account of their mildness, and at the same time, cer- 
tainty of action. —WV. Y. Examiner. 

MORE THAN TEN MILLIONS of boxes of these 

ruly valuable Antibilious Pills have been sold in the 
United States, Canadas, West Indies; Mexico, and Texas, 
since the first of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
five. 
HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS bless the day 
they were induced, by a friend, to try a Box of Dr. 
Peter’s Pills. 
They are in use as a Family Medicine, and all who 
have used them give them the preference to all other 
kinds, on account of their being a safe, pleasant, and 
easy aperient—being mild in:their action at the same 
time; though, in their operation, producing neither 
sickness, griping, nor debility. 

Doctor Joseph Priestly Peters, 

Dear Sir:—I have used your valuable Pills 
these last four years, in cases of Dispepsia, Liver Com- 

plaint, and Sick Headache, and have found them in a 


majority of cases, the most valuable Pills I have ever 
used, JOHN CASE, M. D. 


For Sick or Nervous Head-ache, or Billious Fever, I 
would recommend Peters’ Pills in preference to all 
other kinds. R. H. ARMSTRONG, M. D. 
The following from the EMINENT DOCTOR EM- 
MERSON, is considered. sufficient 

I have used in my practice, these last 5 years, Dr, 
Jos. Priestly Peters’ Vegetable Antibilious Pills,and con- 
sider them the Best Famriy Mepictine I have ever used. 
Given up to Die. 


How many are given up to die that might be saved by 
Sherman’s Lozenges, the best medicine in the world, and 
the easiest taken, 

Consumption 
Sweeps off thousands, yearly, in the United States, 
that Sherman’s Cough Lozenges would cure when noth- 
ing else would even relieve, Ministers of the Gospel 
have added their testimony to that effect. 
Coughs and Colds, 
neglected, lead to consumption and death, when a few of 
the Lozenges would effect a cure in one or two days, ‘T'ry 
them, they are remarkably pleasant and cost but a trifle. 
Over 3,000 persons have given their names within 
the last year as a reference of the wonderful virtues of 
these Cough Lozenges. They cure all recent cases in a 
few hours, seldom requiring more than one day to cure 
the most distressing ones, 
The Rev. Darius Anthony, of the Oneida Confer- 
ence, was given up as incurable, believed to be on the 
verge of the grave from consumption, without the hope 
of relief, till he tried these Lozenges. They relieved him 
immediately, and in a few weeks restored him to health, 
so that he could resume his duties as a minister of the 
gospel. He recommends them to all who are consump- 
tive or have any derangement of their lungs, as the 
greatest medicine in the known world, He has witness- 
ed their effects on several others, and always with the 
happiest results. He says so great a remedy through the 
blessing of Divine Providence, should be the common 
property of all, and in every family on the face of the 
earth. 
The Rev, Doctor Eastmond, of this city, gave a 
few to a lady, a friend of his, who had been given up 
by her physician and friends as in the last stage of 
Consumption, The first Lozenge gave her consid- 
erable relief, so that she was encouraged to persevere 
in their use; and through the blessing of God they re- 
stored her to perfect health, 


Mr. Henry S. Banker, 97 Green st, was cured of .g 
very bad cough he suffered from several weeks, by only 
5 Lozonges, when all other remedies had no effect on, 
him whatever, 

Mr.G.T. Matthews,8 Caroline st., suffered a year with 
a very hard,tight cough,pain in the side,spitting of blood 
and all the usual symptoms of consumption, The Lo- 
aenges relieved him immediately, and in a few weeks 
zestored him to perfect health. He says they are the 
greatest medieine in the world. : 


When such clergymen asthe Rev. Mr. Anthony, 
Eastmond and Hancock, and such physicians as Mott, 
Cheeseman, Smith, Rogers, and those named above, 
sanction the use of any article of medicine, the public 
necd not hesitate to place reliance upon it, Such are 
Sherman’s Lozenges. 

Children Die 


of worms, after months and sometimes years of suffer- 
ing, without the parent’s knowing the cause—little sus- 
pecting worms aro literally eating them up. Sher- 
man’s Worm Lozenges have cured hundreds and 
thousands of such cases. Any child will take them. 
Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 


Proved in more than 400,000 cases to be infallible; the 
only certain worm-destroying medicine ever discovered. 
Many diseases arise from worms and occasiou long and 
intense suffering and even death, without their ever 
being suspected; grown persons are very often afflicted 
with them and are doctored for various complaints, 
without any benefit; when one dose of these Lozenges 
would speedily cure them. 


Ur. J. Murphy, 90 North st. Philadelphia, was ap- 
plied to by a poor woman, whose daughter, 7 years old, 
had been sick for nearly 3 years; her stomach was as 
large as a grown person’s, her arms and legs so swollen 
that she could not walk or help herself, although she 
could eat as much as two laboring men. Two celebra- 
ted doctors had exhausted their skill without any benefit; 


couraged; he abandoned all idea of doing any thing 
more for her, and looked to death alone, to take her out 
of her misery. Mr. Murphy believing it a case of 
worms, gave her a box of Sherman’s Lozenges, and in 
two days she returned with oy beaming in her eyes, 
and said the Lozenges had saved her child’s life. ; The 
first dose brought away nearly a pint of worms in one 
living mass, she afterwards counted over 800 that were 
discharged, besides the mass,which she could not count. 
The child was literally eaten ap with them—another 
living witness of the almost miraculous efficacy of 
Sherman’s Lozenges. 
My Poor Back 
will break, it. is so weak, and pains me constantly. 
What shallI de?’ Get one of Sherman's Poor man’s 
Plasters, with his name on it, and it will cure you in a 
few hours, as itdid Mr. Hoxie. rm 
Sherman’s Poor Man’s Plaster. 

The best strengthening Plaster in the world, and a 
sovereign remedy for pains, or weakness in the back, 
loins, side, breast, neck, limbs, joints, rheumatism, 
lumbago, &c. &c. 

Several persons have called » at the warehouse, to 





‘is composed of very beautiful melodies, and harmonies of 


the father had spent all he could raise and was dis- | 





express their surprise and thanks, at the almost mi. 
raculous cure these plasters have effected, 

Jos. W. Hoxie, ¥sq., who had been so afflicted with 
rheumatism, as to be unable to dress himself without 
assistance, was enabled after wearing one, only one 
night, to get up in the morning with joy, and his 
tongue pouring forth the gladness of his heart, at the 
sudden and signal relief he had received from the best 
of all 1emedies, 

Mr. David Williams, of Elizabethtown, N. J., an 
old Revolutionary Soldier, was so afflicted with Rheu- 
matism, that he could scarcely help himself—thcse 
plasters entiiely cured him. 

Dre J. Peter’s Pills. Large size box ‘containing 45 
pills, 50 cents per box. Small size box containing 
20 pills, 25 cents per box. Dr. A. Sherman’s Cough 
Candys; price only 25 cents per box. Doct. A. Sher- 
man’s Worm Candys, only 25 cents per box, Poor 
Man’s Plaster, only 12 1-2 cents a piece. 

Agents for the sale of the above valuable medi- 
cines—Wm. H. Harrison & Harrison “& Glascoe, 
Cincinnati; A. Avery & Co. Granville; Ridgeway 
Murphy & Co. Ripley; A. Graham & Co. Franklin 
Buildings, Cleveland ; Watson, Druggist, Massillon, 
Most every merchant in the U. S., Mexico and West 
Indies, 





VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS. 


Sold by Robinson, Pratt, & Co, New York City; by 
Dunie & Peck, New Haven; John Paine, Hartford; 
Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia; by Truman & Smith, 
Cincinnati; and by Booksellers generally throughout the 
United States. 

Twentieth Edition of Mason’s Sacred Harp, or 
Beauties of Church Music, a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences and Chants, 
derived from the compositions of about one hundred 
eminent German, Swiss, Italian, French, English and 
other European musicians, Also, original tunes by 
German, English, and American authors, many of them 
having been arranged, or composed, expressly for this 
work. By Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music, author of Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection, the Boston Academy’s Collection, ete, etc; 
and by his brother, T’. B, Mason, Professor of Sacred 
Music, and organist at Fourth Street church, etc.— 
Twentieth Stereotyped edition, revised and greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of eighty tunes not ia former 
editions. ‘he Elements of Vocal Music, which are on I 
the inductive method, have been greatly extended and , 
newly arranged in the precise order that is pursued in 
teaching; and the numerous practical exercises connected 
with each‘lesson, will, in a great measure, dispense with 
the use of the black board. The above work is now 
known by the general title of “.Wason’s Sacred Harp,” 
Volume One, It is intended to make “Mason’s Sacred 
Harp,” the general repository, of the “Gems in Melody 
and Harmony,” which have heretofore been scattered 
through various collections. And the collecting into a 
convenient volume, the old and new, choice, beautiful, 
standard Tunes, isa service to church chvirs and singing 
schools, which has been already liberally rewarded. The 
sale of twenty editions in the short time the “Sacred 
Harp” has been before the public, and the steadily increas- 
ing patronage bestowed upon the work, is regarded as 
evidence that it is the very best collection extant, for 
singing schools, and for churches of all denominations. 
From numerous Recommendations the following are 
selected. 





t 


From the Boslon Spectator. 
We hope allwill encourage ‘Mason’s Sacred Harp- 
We speak of Mason’s Harp, because we know well its 
merits. We hositate not to say, that it is the best work 


Mason’s Sacred Harp is, what it is called in the title 
page, a very select and useful work—the best collection 
vf church music extant, for congregations any-where. 
From the Baptist Advocate. 

Masin’s Sacred Harp.—The lovers of Sacred Song 
will find a rich treat in this new collection. Noone man 
in our country has done so much for church music as 
Lowell Mason. He has given us_ the “Boston Handel 
and Haydn Collection,” the “Choir or Union Collection,” 
the “Boston Academy Collection,” etc., all valuable 
works, and entitled to the extensive patronage which has 
been bestowed upon them; but itis safe to say, that the 
“Sacred Harp” has not an equal in the English language. 
This book is a volume of “gemsin Melody and Harmonye 
Every denomination will promote devotional Pslmody 
by adapting this collection as the standard of church 
music, 

From Mr, Billings, Professor of Sacred Music. 
Mason’s Socred Harp is the most complete, interesting 
and useful collection of Psalm and hymn tunes I have 
ever seen. It is emphatically sacred music, 
courage its general introduetion, 

From the Journal, 
We are familiar with all of Mason’s publications, and 
have carefully examined the Sacred Harp. ‘The volume 


I 





almost unequalled richness, It may justly by entitled 
“ the beauties of music,” ‘The tunes are admirably adap- 
ted to the effective expression of poetry, a circumstance 
upon which the happiest effect of Christian Psalmody de- 
pends. The work is particularly recommended to those 
whose object it is to suit music to the words sung, or to 
make mnsic subordinate to sentiment, and thus eminent- 
ly conductive to devotion. 


Methodist Church, Wheeling. 
We are using Mason’s Sacred Harp in our church, 
I should be much pleased to see it in general use—the 
music will please and improve the lovers of sacred song, 
The tunes are well suited to the different variety of me- 
tres, and it is a desireable collection for churches and 
schools, 





Just Published. 


‘ol. II.—Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of 
Church Music.—Vol, I. contains old, new, and origin- 
al Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sacred Songs, 
Duetts, Solos, Quartetts, etc, etc. This volume does 
not contain a single tune found in the first volume—it is | 9 
a complete and independent book of itself, and will be 
sold separately. It is stereotyped from entirely new type 
of great beauty and perfection, procured expressly for it. | , 








nish an extended variety as regards style, metre and b 
adaptation to the various wants of the lovers of Sacred 
Melody. It will be found permanently useful, and it is 
hoped will receive a patronage in some degree commen- 
surate with the varied talent, labor and expense that 
have been employed in its production, 

The; following notices of the work will show the estima- 
tion in which it is held by good musicians. 

From a Report of the Committee of the “ Eclectic .A- 
cademy of Music” on Musical publications; unani- 
mously adopted by the Government and Members, 
March 24th, 

“The Sacred Harp, Vol, I1,has been carefully 
examined by your committee, who cannot but regard it 
as possessing in an eminent degrec that chaste, classic 


a 


a 


stitute the “soul of music,” and which cannot fail to 
render it a standard work,” u 
It is confidently believed that the efforts made by the 
Editor te furnish [1n Tur Sacrep Hatr,] an extended | , 
variety of good Stock Music,—such as will be perma- 
nently useful and interesting, will receive the approba- li 
tion of Churches, Choirs, and Singers generally. 
A COPY OF THE RECORDS, 


C. R. FOLGER, Sec’y. of the Academy. 


From the “Handel Musical Society,” of W. R, College, 
Hudson, 

Tur Sacrep Hane, Vortume II, merits our highest 
approbation, and is a rich addition to our Library. Its 
introduction into the society has confirmed the belief | a 
that it will prove an important means of advancing 
Sacred Music. It would be but justice due the success- 
ful efforts of the authors to say, that the two volumes of 
the Sacred Harp, constitute th best collection ever pub- 
lished. By order of the Society, 

W.S. BARBER, Sec’y. 


[From the Observer.] 
Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of Church Mu- 
sic, Vol, 2nd.-We hesitate not, most_coufidently to recom- 
mend this as a book of extrordinary merit; one of the | jj 


ever issued from the American press. It will be held in 
high esteem by the admirers of taste, scientific accuracy, 
and fine discrimination in the adaptation of music to sa- | 5 
¢red poetry. Mr, Mason has evinced a knowledge of in- 
timate dependence of Melody upon Harmony, an impor- 
tant principle to often disregarded in Ametican publica- 
tions. Itis a volume of Sacred Melodies, with rich, 


purity and solidity of style, for which German musicians 
are, perhaps, more peculiar than any others, The beau- | ‘{ 
tiful typography of the work will speak for itself. 
From Mr, Allen, Professor of Sacred Music in Ober- | 0 
hn College. ; 
or a few -years past, we have made _ selections for | b 
Church Music from the “Sacred Harp,” Volume I. I\y 
have ever esteoned it a beautifub-collection, comprising.a 
great variety of chaste and approved tunes in all the usua 
emtres, 











and close to a McAdamized 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 


From M. Hamilton, Direetor of music in the and quince trees, 
watered and fenced. 


from Cincinnati, 
acres in cultivation, a two story hewed log house, a barn, 
a stable, a smokehouse, and a good orchard of 200 apple, 
pear, cherry, peach and quince trees, 


town in the Miami Valley, 


Mortgage, or the 


aymerL 
beautiful and clasgical harmonies, combining that striking oy 
Baring, Brothers & Co. London, tothe account of 


to give. 


; Volume I1.--I approve most fully: your plan of pub. 
lishing new selections and arrangements in cela 

volumes, Py which purchasers are relieved from ‘te 
necessity of repeatedly buying the same music, The : 
cond Volume, is, in its rytlimical character various fe 
melodies are exceedingly sweet and tasteful—the — 
mony rich, flowing and impressive. It should, b all 
means, accompany the first volume,—especially in » he 

Choirs which are somewhat advanced. I doubt seh 
will secure to the publishers an extensive patronage: ; 
I shall do what I can to extend its circulation, ~ 





FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE, 


A delightful Country Seat, situated upon a McAdam}; 
zed road, halfa mile from town, in a excellent ci i 
hood, with 5 acres of land; a frame house iain 
rooms, a hall, a piazza, a porch and 3 cellars; ti s 
frame barn with a carriage house and stable: @ Sgood 
cistern and a spring. ‘The grounds are well tir: h 
peach, apple, pear, quince and plum trees, and emb lished 
with shrubs and evergreens, ; atlehed 

A handsome Country Seat with 16 acres of land, I 
ted upon a Turnpike road 3 miles from town Th pe 
provements comprise an excellent brick house cont: — 
10 rooms, 2 halls, 2 porches and a large cellar; oe 
cistern, a well of excellent water, a large garden ; 1, : 
orchard of choice peach, plum, apple and pear tre —— 
is part level and part rolling, iia 

A superior Country Seat, distant 5 
with 20 acres of good land, 10 of which are in cultivati 
and 10 in wood, The buildings consist of an ae 
brick house, having 10 rooms, a hall, a porch wae ca 
cellar; a brick barn, a stone spring house, a ale oo 
smoke house, The grounds are'well stocked with fo ft 
apple, peach, pear, plum and quince trees, and an excel 
lent vineyard of Catawba, Isabella and Cape vines, This 
estate is a desirable purchase fora gentlemau of fetvene, 
who can here enjoy a cool retreat in summer, a beautiful 
view of the Ohio river, and agreeable society. 

A fertile Farm of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town 

’ 


miles from town, 


with 65 acres in tillage,a frame house with 4 rooms 
and a cellar; Also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. 
well located for cultivation, watered with springs, and fen- 
ced with posts and rails, itis 


The land is good, 


A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town, 
road. It has 90 acres in 


house with 5 rooms, acellar and a_ porch, a large frame 
barn, a store room, a well, and several springs. The 
and is rich and level, 

A pleasant Country Seat with 16 acres of land, locas 


ted upon a good road 6 miles from town, in a salubrious 
and populous district, 
and contains 10 rooms, 3 porches, a large cellar and a 
gallery. ‘The outbuildings comprise a frame barn, a cow 
house, and wood house, 
vines and young fruit trees, decorated with shrubs and 
evergreens, and well watered with springs, 2 wells with 
pumps, and a small stream. 


The house isin Cottage style, 


The grounds ars planted with 


A good Farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from 
own, ina healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation, 


a brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a porch: also 2 
frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a well 
and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden and a 
yard well paled. 
quality and well located for tillage. 


The land is chiefly in grass, good 


A Farm of 60 acres, situated pon a Turhpike road, 


8 miles ftom town, with 40 acres it tillage, a house with 
4 rooms, a good frame barn with a stone cellar, a cistern, 
a well, several springs, 2 good orchards of plum, peach, 
apple and cherry treees; and a garden well planted with 
vines, raspberry, currant and goosberry bushes. 
extant, ’ a : .| land is good, well watered with springs, and located on 
From the New York Evangelist, both sides ef the road, 


The 


A firstrate Farm of 195 acres, with 115 in culture, sit. 


auted upon a Turnpike road, 26 miles from Cincinnati, 
near a populous town. 
frame house, a superior barn 91 by 40 feet, with stables 
for 40 head of cattle, a hog pen for 100 swine, an arched 
cellar for 1000 bushels of roots,a corn crib for 2000 
bnshels of corn, a wagon house 40 by 21 feet, g wells, 
2 orchards, a garden with goosberry, raspberry and 
strawberry beds, and a paddock well stocked with quince, 


The improvements consist of a 


slum, peach and pear trees. The soil consists of rich 


bottom, and excellent upland, well fenced and watered 
with numerous springs. 


A Farm of 50 acres, situated upon a road, 24 miles 


from town, having 35 aeres in cultivation, a frame house 
with 6 rooms, a hall and acellar; an excellent well with a 
pump, 3 log buildings, many springs and an orchard of 
200 apple, plum, peach and cherry trees, good kinds. 
The land is of good quality, and is in the vicinity ef a 
church and a school. 


A desirable Farm of 116 acres with 70 acres in tillage, 


. situated 28 miles from town, upon a Turnpike road, 
I will en- | ina healthy and respectable neighborhood, where ther- 
are several churchesand scbools. ‘The improvements come 
prise an excellent brick house with 10 rooms, a cellar 
and a porch3"a ®o 
and asmoke houses; alsoa garden well paled and stocked 
with various shrubs, grape vines, apricot, quince and peach 
trees: likewise an orchard of grafted apple and pear trees. 


od frame barn, a well and crib, wagon 


The land is fertile, well located for culture, fenced and 


supplied with springs and a run, 


A good Farm of 50 acres, situated 32 miles from town, 


upon a road, and near the Miami Canal, with 32 acres in 
culture, a house with 4 rooms anda porch, a good frame 
barn, with sheds and cribs; also a well, a peach orchard 
and a garden planted with goosberry, raspberry, currant 


The land is chiefly rich bottom, well 


A good Farm of 166 acres, situated near a Turnpike 


road, 38 miles from town, having 120 acres in tillage, an 
excellent brick house containing 6 rooms, a hall, a cellar 
and a porch; also a frame barn, a corncrib, a smokehouse, 
a large orchard of apple, peach and cherry trees, a gar- 
den, 2 wells, several springs and a creek, 
good quality, and consists of hill and bottom. 


The soil is 


A very cheap Farm of 300 acres, situated 40 miles 
and 5 from atown. ‘There are 50 


The land is rich 
nd level. 
A Farm of 185 acres, with 65 in tillage, located upon 


a Turnpike road, afew miles from the Miami Canal, 


nd upon a river possessing mill power of 4 1-2 feet fall. 


The object in publishing an addstional volume, is to fur- It has a house with 4 rooms, a hewed log barn weather- 


oarded; a stable, a corn crib, a milk house, a good well, 


an orchard of 75 select apple with a few peach trees, and 


large sugar camp. The soil is rich bottom, watered 


wrth springs, and well adapted for corn or pasture. 


An excellent Farm of 300 acres, situated in the Niami 


Valley, 67 miles from town, having 200 acres of pasture 


nd arable land, a capital fiame honse built in Cottage 


style, containing 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; two com- 
modious barns, 2 large corn cribs, a tenants: house, a 
cemented cistern, a cider mill with a press, 2 extensive 
orchards of apple trees, snd a superior garden ornamented 
with shrubbery imported from Paris, and well stocked 
with choice pear, plum, goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and peach trees. ‘I'he soil is very rich, well irrigated 


; 2 with springs and the Miami river. 
beauty of melody, and richness of harmony, which con- vale advantageously located for culture, 


It consists of hill and 


A desirable Farm of 140 acres of rich land, situated 
pon aTurnpike road and a Canal, and near a flourishing 
The improvements comprise 
large 2 story frame house having 6 rooms, hall and a 


cellar; also a brick wash house with a pump at the door; 


kewise acommodious frame barn with stables and 


other buildings, an excellent orchard of choice grafted 
fruit trees, and 90 acres of cultivated land. 
sists of fertile bottom and upland, well suited for tillage. 
It is a superior farm. 


The soil con- 


A fertile Farm of 138 acres, situated on the Ohio ina 


Kentucky, 70 miles from town, having 100 acres in cul- 
ture, a good brick house with 4 large rooms and a cellar. 


corn crib, a stable, and several log houses: also am 


orchard of apple and peach trees, and a garden with fruit 


trees; also strawberry and asparagne gee 5 
chiefly rich bottom, well located for 


The land is 
ture. 
Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call at my Office 


for full in information, which will be given gratis; if by 
Letter postage paid. where a list of 200 to 300 Farms, 
House, Stores and Lots can be seen for sale. 


Farmersand Citizens. who wish to dispose of their 


estates can, by application to me, have the advantage 
ofan extensive advertisement of their property In 


Eng- 
sh and German, without cost to them, unless sales'‘be 


best, if not the very best collections of Church Music | effscted, 


an obtain 10 per cent, interest upon 
hest personal security at long periods; 


r6 per cent, at 20 days sight 
Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 


Capitalists 


Wales, Ireland, Scotland and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, assoon as the 


it is advised by the English Bankers. ‘The mon- 
can be sent from any part of Great Britain, to Messrs. 


‘homas Emery of Cincinnati. 

Annuities, English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank 
fEngland Notes bought and sold. 

Emigrants can rely upon obtaining correct and valua~ 
le information, which the experience of more than nine 
ears inthe sale of Real Estate in Cincinnati enables me 
Apply to 
ou THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, No, 11, Last Fourth St 
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